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labors; are re certainly of character alfo to gire 
reputation by the abundant eulogies Which 


they have beſtowed. But thoſe able politi- 
cians and philoſophers, who have thus ho- 


nored the Engliſh conſtitution, being in no 
degree military men, the military eſtabliſh- 


ments of the country have engaged their at- 
tention only in the ſingle point of connection 
with the civil. They have therefore men- 


tioned with due 294, the perfect ſubor- 


dination of the military to the civil autho- 


rity; particularly eulogizing that ſalutary 


wer which recurs annually to each branch 
of the legiſlature ſeparately, of annihilating, 
ſhould it ever become dangerous, the whole 
military eſtabliſhment of the country. with- 


out any act whatſoever, by ſimple neglect. 


One only foreign writer of reputation, among 


thoſe who have fallen within my notice, has 


gone farther: than this, and he is a military 


f writer. Mr. Guibert, in his much eſteemed 


treatiſe on tactics, has aſſerted that the only 
military eſtabliſhments in Europe upon con- 
ſtitutional principles are the Swediſh, the 
Swiſs, and the Engliſh militia“. It is in- 


rereſting:to find a foreigner of high reputa- 
tion and unqueſtioned ability thus give his 
teſtimony, tho but in three words, to the 
rt of an eſtabliſhment ſo A cer - 


e general de tee, 7. I cb. II. Ni 
| tainly 


1 4 1 


N mainly important either for good or evil, as 
the Engliſh militia: an eſtabliſhment which 
had for a century been among the moſt car-, 


9 neſt wiſhes of the nation; which immedi- 


ately on its birth roſe to a degree of credit 
8 what-its warmeſt advocates expected; 
which ſoon after fell into a negle& nearly 
indangering its being; which now, thro 
particular circumſtances, has riſen. again, 
and even exceeded its former reputation, 
but which is not yet made fo perfect in it- 
ſelf, nor become ſo thotoughly a part of the 
conſtitution, but that thro ill-Judged at- 
tempts at amendment it is liable to be ren- 
dered ineffectual, if not even perverted to 
miſchief, or. thro that- indifference natu- 
ral among mankind to what is not for the 
_ preſent: moment glaringly advantageous, it 
may, in years of peace, decay and periſh. 
Another fate indeed is now threatened to it, 
and from an authority that may well alarm 
thoſe who think the inſtitution eſſential to 
the welfare of the country. Our preſent 
rulers are, it ſeems, not without intention, at 
leaſt not without a profeſſed defire to put a 
violent end to it's exiſtence. While there 
fore the ci ircumſtances of public; affairs inte - 
reſt the nation ſo ſtrongly in its military 
eſtabliſhments; while accurate experience of 
their various merits and demerits is ſo wide- 


iy OE: and more e ecially | when new 
"3 1 and 


vil and 


4: $53) 


and eonfettedly alarming modes of mag 
the country are propoſing, whether to ſuper- 

fede, or whether only in addition to thoſe 
now in. being, it cannot but be ſeaſonable 
publicly to bring forward the queſtion «© On 


ee What principles military eſtabliſhments 
_ ought to reſt in a free country, and how 
, they may be conſtituted ſo as moſt com- 
« pletely to fulfil the purpoſe of public de- 
* fence, without indangering Pabne 1. 


64 berty. RY. 

g _Lopking back then i into hiſtory for exam · 
ple we find that, in all commonwealths, 
the original firſt principle has been that all 
men ſhould contribute by perſon as well as 
fortune to defend what all. were intereſted 


in: every. freeman therefore was a ſoldier. 


In the ſmall republics of Greece, and in the 
infancy of Rome, this idea perfectly ac- 
corded with circumſtances,” and produc 


20% effects. The territory of thoſe' ſtates 


being ve 7 ſmall, every "man was, in his ci- 

omeſtic ets, always near, al 
oſt on, his poſt as a ſoldier. Puties there. 
fore military, f Fehn, and domeſtic interfered 
comparatively little wich each other: . 


al ight. be in a great degree Sede 
E 


to al Fo or protracted war, except in 
was be The enemy b h, Sg 
people aſſembled; 'A battle immediately en- 


ſued; if che defenders Were ViQorious their 


buſineſs 


171 


buſineſs Was over, and every man returnad 
to his civil occupation; if overcome, the 
ſurvivors retreated within their walls, which, 
at whatſoever hazard and inconvenience, it 
was of courſe every man's buſineſs to defend. 
The enemy, ſeldom capable either of forc- 
ing the walls, or of ſubſiſting themſelves, 
plundered the open country and retited with 
their booty, which was commonly their 
principal object. Such was war, with little 
variation, and indeod with little intermiſſion, 
in the early days of Greece and Rome. 80 
that from frequeney of hoſtility and narrow 
| Heſs of territory, danger being for ever at 
every man's door, every man had not 'only 
_ continually before his eyes inducement ta 
learn, but alſs frequent neceſſity to 
his ſkill in arms. Bat when, COS 
_ colonies acquired were to be ſupported by 
forces from home; when diſtant. conqueſts 
were firſt to be made and then — 
a new military ſyſtem became neceſſary ; and 
none of the ancient republics ſeems ever to 
have- had one upon principles at the ſame 
time favorable to the purpoſes of maintain- 
a. extenſive cmpite, and friendly to the' ci- 
vil eonſtitution. The dominion'of Athens 
was neither ſufficiently extenſive, nor of ſuf- 
fieient duration to produce a ſyſtem fle for 


: example. Carthage, like Venice, employ- 
N. 3 * tho ſhe did dae 
like 


144 


like Venice, fear to let hee: own citizens | 


command them. In Rome thoſe alterations 


were not made, either in the civil or military 


conſtitution, which a rapid and moſt exten- 
ſive increaſe of dominion required. When 


Europe, Aſia and Africa, almoſt as far as 


they were then known, vere ſubject to 
Rome, the Roman citizen and the Roman 
ſoldier remained by law the ſame, nearly as 
when the buſineſs was only to defend a ter- 
ritory of a dozen miles in diameter. So the 
law required, but the law could not make 
it ſo. Every citizen was not a ſoldier; but 
every ſoldier claimed to be a citizens In an 


| unſettled, bad conſtitution, therefore, in- 


gularly formed for extending conqueſt, but 
utterly unfit for the government of a large 1 
empire in peace, the military became firſt 


the preponderant power, then the only poẽw-- 
er liberty expired, and a horrid deipatiſm | 


for ages oppreſſed all that portion of the 


, d which has ever been moſt favorable to 


MW and ſpirit of man. 
irruption of the nartbern ; nations, 


and their eſtabliſhment in all the provinces. 


of the Roman empire, with manners and 


laws intirely new to the civilized world, 
produced circumſtances of courſe. without 
former example. Inſtead. of one vaſt em- 
pire, or many little republics and little ty- 
rannies, a few large a g0parchiee were form- 


. 


1 1. 
ed, whoſe: parts, in ſpite of à thouſand de- 
fects tending to diſſolution, were held to- 
gether by that extraordinary ſyſtem the feu- 

dal law. By this law, as by the political 

| ſyſtem of the ancient republics, poly frees 
man was a ſoldier, and bound in a ſtill more 
particular manner to fight in defence of his 
country. In a barbarous age this in ſome 
degree anſwered its Purpoſe; but incom- 
pletely, as, excluſively 'of a multitude of 
ſmaller events, together with never - ending 
inteſtine diſturbances, the three great con- 
queſts of Spain by the 'Satacens, of England 
by the Danes, and of TIRee by the Eng- 
lib, may abundantly prove. The lord and 
his tenants, called by the ſuperior lord to 
diſtant warfare, could not ſupport themſelves 
there; wants increaſing, means were ruined, 
and famine would follow both to the coun- 
try and to the army. Natural neceſſity 
therefore inforced the limitation of ſuch 
ſervice to very ſhort time, and no great diſ- 
tance. But ſuch reſtriction to time and 
place was utterly . ee to the neceſſities 
of war. Hence commutation of ſervice, 2 
and hiring of ſervice became not oply al- 
lowed, but encouraged: and thus aroſe the 
modern ſtanding army. The poverty of 
European governments bowerer for centu- 


ries. prevented any great growth, and an 


extenſive. uſe of — armics. Charles 
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VIII. of France ruined the finances of that 


powerful monarchy by leading only a0, o 
men into Italy. With increafing commerce, 
increaſing wealth, and new arts bf finance, 


ſtanding armies have increaſed:” This is an 


evil, and has been a ſubject of heavy com- 
plaint with philoſophical and political wri- 
ters: but it is an evil ariſing out of the eir- 


eumſtances of the times; out of circum- 


ſtances upon the whole favbrable to human 
happineſs ; \ thro the ambition of » princes 
it is true; and if princes could be perſuaded 


no more to be ambitious it were well; but 


mankind will till be mankind! in ſpite of 
bur endeavours , to improve it, and things 


ate ſo conſtituted in this wotldthatimproves 
ments of whatſoever kind will inevitably be 
attended with Lorne//invonvenionees 31 good 


and evil being fſb dinked in our condition 


mat there is perhaps no good without its 


attending evil, and no evil without ſome 


kind of conſequent good. But, fortunately 


for us in this inſtance, the behefleent Diſ- 
poſer of all things has fo directe them, that 


improvements in military ar are very 'gene= 


rally a bleſſing to mankind. The invention 
of gunpowder has given groxv ativintage 0 
tne War. A. military writer of our 
on . a pee eee ec * 
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An 1 do honor to his country, 
has demonſtrated how comparatively eaſy a, 
| buſineſs defenſive war now is to a ſtate of 
extenſive territory, and how nearly impoſſi- 
ble ſucceſs in offenſive war againſt ſuch a 
ſtate if oppoſed with ability. But for the 
preſent to omit theory, and to go no more 
back to Greece and Rome, let us caſt our 
eye over the principal 11 977 circumſtances 
of modern Euro I 
From the time e the Yiamab l 
was no mote, a European army was an un- 
diſciplined mob. Every man indeed, above 
the rank of a ſlave, was in ſome degree a 
ſoldier; that is, every man knew how to 
handle arms, but no man knew how to 
form an army; ſtill leſs to conduct with 
ſcience the operations of war. When there- 
fore a foreign army invaded a country, the 
inhabitants aſſembled, and were inſtantly as 
good an army for its defence. Hard neceſ- 
ſity and ſtubborn virtue produced the firſt 
ee improvements in European diſ- 
 Cipline. They were made by the e 
inhabitants of Switzerland, whom they in 
abled to reſiſt the vaſt weight of the Aa n 
power, and to eſtabliſh that liberty which 
par ever ſince been defended by them. To 
deliver Germany was next the object or pre- 
text for the great Guſtavus, who firſt taught 
the moderns to conduct with ſcience we 
| | | | 11 
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diſciplined with art. But 1 mo- 
narchs of courſe became patrons of an art ſo 
favorable to their purſuits; and in the ſplen- 
did days of the Spaniſh monarchy, its infan- 


try was eſteemed the beſt in the world. 


Superior military diſcipline thus united with 
preponderant political power, ſeemed to 
threaten the liberty of all Europe; yet when 
directed to the oppreſſion of one little ſub- 
ject people, before almoſt unheard of, theſe, 
thro the happy genius of their leaders, 
adding to former improvements, found the 
ſalutary art of war effectual to their defence 
and the eſtabliſhment of their independency. 
And indeed all hiſtory ſhews that the art of 


war, which cloſet-philoſophers have been 


fond of execrating as the natural inſtrument 


in the hands of vicious paſſion for the pur- 


poſes of ſlavery and deſtruction, will always 
have incomparably more energy in the hands 
of virtue for the benefit and . of na- 
tions. 5 

Lewis XIV. who with the evil views of 
ambition became. next the great patron of 
the art of war, increaſed his ſtanding forces 
not only beyond all example, but beyond 
all conception of former times. And now 
it was no longer ſafe for any nation on the 
continent to be without troops of a ſuperior 


kind to what in days of old had followed the 


| barons of Europe to battle. The Britiſh 


iſlands 


E bs 
iſlands only, defended by their ſurrounding - 
| ſeus, were without a ſtanding military forte 
equal to oppoſe a formidable invader. So- 
vereigns ſaw the want of ſuch a force for 
national defence; the people ſaw, with 
greater apprehenſion, the danger of it, if 
_ eſtabliſhed upon ſuch principles as in other 
countries, to public liberty. It was an ob- 
ject of complaint againſt Charles IT. that he 
kept in time of peace, a ſtanding army of 
3000 men. Theſe were however increaſed 
by his ſucceſſor to 27,000; a number ſtill . 


inadequate to the defence of the iſland : yet 


it was juſtly regarded as an object of jealou- 
fy of tremendous magnitude; for if thoſe 

27, ooo men could have been brought to act 
implicitly under the orders of the monarch, 
it may well be doubted whether the remain- 
ing millions who peopled the country would 
have been effectual to prevent the deſigns 
then formed againſt its liberty. In the two 
following reigns the nation was almoſt con- 
ſtantly engaged in wars, whoſe great objects 
were on the continent; and a large ſtanding 
army was leſs alarming when its obyious 
purpoſe was not at home but abroad; not to 
oppreſs the liberties of fellow-countrymen, 
but to 'vindicate the independence of Eu- 
rope. Vet the jealouſy of ſtanding armies 
did not ceaſe. When however a new fa- 
mily was ſeated on the throne, and rebellions 
8 % te ep, were 
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were conſtantly to be apprehended from the 


adherents to the old, a ſtanding force be- 


came more than ever neceſſary. By this 


time the militia, the only conſtitutional mi- 


litary eſtabliſhment of the country, was fal- 


len into complete neglect and contempt, 
being indeed become moſt completely nuga- 


tory for any military purpoſe. . The party 


in parliament in oppoſition to the court, 
was, in compliance with the general wiſhes 


of the nation, unceaſingly exclaiming againſt 
the increaſe of ſtanding armies, and calling 
for a reviſal and improvement of thoſe. laws 
which: were intended to provide a conſtitu- 
tional defence; but the court party, little 


confident of its own popularity, and highly 
Jealous of the active ſpirit of oppoſition, not 


nly fruſtrated every attempt to that end, 
but took every meaſure direct and indirect 


as completely as poſlible to diſarm the peo- 


ple. Conſequences at the time very dan - 
gerous, and to all future times diſgraceful, 
followed. A ragged band of half- armed 
mountaineers marched, in defiance of all 
the force of the country, from the end of 


Scotland to the middle of England, and it 


became problematical whether three days 
more might not ſce them in poſſeſſion of the 
capital. The war, in which this ſtrange 
event happened, ceaſed, and another broke 


out, aud ſtill the country was without an 


„ 
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effectual conſtitutional defence. Invaſion 
was threatened, while an iſland open to at- 
tack in every point of a coaſt of above 3000 
miles had not 10, ooo men rendered by diſ- 
_ cipline capable of ſtanding forth againſt its 
formidable enemy. The eternally ſhameful, 
yet perhaps then neceſſary expedient was re- 
"ſorted to, of ſending for a few thouſand 
Germans to. defend two millions of Britons 
capable of bearing arms. The diſgrace how- 
ever was too pungent to be long borne... A 

popular miniſter, of ſuperior. abilities , ſoon 
after took the lead in public affairs. Nar- 
ro politics were exploded ; and the falu- 

tary. taſk was undertaken of eſtabliſhing a 

military force, ſo conſtituted that it might 

be effectual for national honor and national 

defence without dee national li- 

The haben. now undertaken not 5 

might be called in this country wholly new, 

but no example occurred in any part of the 
world which could apply with any preciſion 
to our conſtitution, and national circum- 
ſtances. The firſt propoſal was in idea no- 
ble. It was that on the old nenen 
N all the country gentlemen of Eng- 
and ſhould become capable of the duty of 
officers. according to the prevailing military _ 
diſcipline, and all the people of the duty of 

5 ers. Thus the euch of national de- 
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fence and of ſecurity te the conſtitution 


would be moſt completely fulfilled; for 


what enemy would invade a country defend- 
ed by a million and half of zealous ſoldiers ? 
and what could be the danger to civil liber- 
ty, when every citizen was a ſoldier under 
its banner? With theſe views it was direct- 
ed by the original a&, that all the officers 
ſhould be men whoſe landed property, in 
proportion to their reſpective rank, ſhould 
pledge them to the intereſt of their country; 
and that, having held their commiſſions four 


years, they ſhould be ſucceeded by other gen- 


tlemen equally qualified by property. The 
method with the private ſoldiers was analo- 
gous. Being taken by lot from the body of 
the people, they were to aſſemble by com- 


panies for the purpoſe of being trained, at 
places as nearly central as might be to the 


diſtrict of the company, one day only in 
every fortnight, at all other times following 
their uſual occupations. | Thus there would - 
be little or no riſk of their becoming de- 
tached from the maſs of the people; of 


their acquiring any ſeparate intereſt 'or new 
affection, or any habits of idleneſs and diſſi- 


pation. And as the private ſoldiers were to 
be changed every three years, and the offi- 
cers every four years, it was ſuppoſed that, all 
men of all ranks might thus acquire ſo much 
militery knowlege that not the n only 

| at 
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at the time regimented, and liable to be 
called out, according to the act, by order 
from the king in council, but all men might 
be competent to come forward with efficacy, 
ſo that inſtead of little more than 30, ooo 
megn, actually compoſing the militia, ſome 
hundred thouſand effective officers and ſol- 
diers would be always ready for the defence 
of their country. The idea was great, and 
highly flattering to a truly patriotic mind. 
Nothing could be more inadequate than the 
made propoſed, particularly in the eircum- 
; ſtances of that time, for carrying it into ex- 
ecution. The reaſons of its inefficacy will 
ſome of them be obvious to all a little ac- 
quainted with the buſineſs of training ſol- 
diers, and of acquiring the knowlege neceſ- 
ſary to officers: others will be occaſionally - 
mentioned in the ſequel. The circumſtan- 
© | ces of the times however precluded the ne- 
ceſſity for immediate alteration in the peace- 
eſtabliſnment of the militia. An invaſion 
being ſtill threatened by France, the ſeveral 
regiments already raiſed were put upon the 
war-eſtabliſhment, and after ſome months 
ſpent in aſiduous training, adjutants and 
ſergeants for the drill being had from the old 
troops, were ordered upon various TUNES: 
with the regular forces, 
The value of a military, compoſed and 
conſtituted : as the militia ſtood, was, in re- 


gard 
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gard to ſeveral circumſtances, now bron he 
to a teſt. Much had been faid by its oppo- 
nents about the myſteries of military ſcience. 
In vain, it was urged, and often with ſcof- 
fing and ridicule, would country-gentle- 
men, educated far from armies, and wholl 
unverſed in military matters, undertake the 
management of regiments. New weapons, 
and improved ſcience had altered the buſi- 
neſs of arms; and it was no longer the time 
when the peaſant quitting his plow might 
inſtantly take up the ſword ; and the equally 
ignorant gentleman could pafs at once from 
his hounds and his horſes to lead his tenants 
to battle. Such was the language of inter- 
eſtedneſs, ignorance, and affectation, then 
very generally circulated. Short experience 
proved the emptineſs of it. Indeed were it 
not for the ſerious mifchiefs liable to follow 
the violent fluctuation of popular prejudice 
and popular clamor, it could not but be. 
amuſing to obſerve their haſty progreſs, and 
in this caſe it has been very haſty, to and 
fro, from one extreme to its oppoſite. Some - 
of the militia regiments, thro the unwearied 
_ diligence of their officers, ſoon rofe to an 
excellence beyond even what the worthy au- 
-thors of it had ventured to hope, and which 
extorted praiſe from the. moſt unwilling. 
They were, according to the preſent phraſe, 
one the 9 . troops in Europe. 
What 
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What the real advantage c of this e 
is, our ſubj ject will lead us to conſider here- 
after. Suffice it here to obſerye it now be= 


came demonſtrated, that the diſcipline of a 


regiment, far different from the ſublime 

parts of military ſcience, is a bufineſs ſo 
nearly mechanical, that it lies very eaſily 
within the reach of any man of common 
underſtanding who will apply to it. Indeed 
it is worthy of memory, that one of the 
moſt remarkable, and 'perhaps moſt uſeful 
improvements of modern diſcipline was firſt 
our by a militia regiment. © Marſhal 

axe had, a few years only before, written 
of it as a thing to be wiſhed rather than ex- 
pected, that the military ſtep of the ancients, 
regulated by muſic, ſhould be revived. We 
ſaw it revived by the Norfolk militia. The 
novelty of the thing, while it excited admi- 
ration in the intelligent and ingenuous, drew 
| ittempts at ridicule from the 1 the 
prejudiced and the ignorant. 3 was 
publiſhed by the celebrated Hogarth intitled 
the Norfolk Jig, repreſenting in a ludicrous 
manner Lord Townſend's Norfolk regiment 
ſtepping to muſic as it paſſed in review be- 
fore his late Majeſty. The Norfolk' jig 
however was ſoon after imitated by all the 
British army, being become, throughout Eu- 
8 —— — an ene * of diſcipline. 5 
b nde, 


* 


: E 
France, during this war, gave no oppor- 
waity of proving ine efßeiehey of the ne 
militia, againſt a foreign enemy; but cir- 
cumſtances aroſe to demonſtrate what might 
be expected from it in civil commotions. 
The new militia-law had many and power-. 
ful opponents; the principal of them in- 
eited by party-ſpirit, and by views of that 
private intereſt to which' political influence 
leads. Like all laws inforcing public ſer- 
vice, it fell unavoidably a burthen upon in- 
dividuals. For men of influence therefore 
to raiſe clamor againſt it was not difficult. 
Clamor in ſome places proceeded to tumult; 
and it became neceſlary for the magiſtrate 
to call upon the militia itſelf to affiſt in in- 
forcing the execution of the militia-law. 
One argument uſed againſt the inſtitution 
had been, that it would never be to be 
truſted for repreſſing inteſtine diſturbances ; 
that on the contrary ſuch troops would, in 
ſpite of their officers, join with their ſedi- 
tious equals, and make riots infinitely more 
dangerous. All experience has proved re- 
markably the reverſe of this: the militia has 
been faithful on every occaſion. Out of 
many inſtances which have occurred in va- 
rious parts, I will juſt recall two in particu- 
lar to the reader's recollection, which hap- 
pened very ſoon after or indeed during the 
raiſing of the new militia, At Baſingſtoke 
jo in 
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in, Hampſhire ſome of the militia of the diſ- 
tic ire f being called upon by the magif- 
trate e ctuallz 97 poſed their own relations 
and intimate friends,” who” were proceeding 
to riot and lanes] in oppoſition to the law. 

But the moft ſerious bufineſs happened in 
Northumberland. The colliers,' A numer⸗ 
dus and hardy body of men, connected the 
more intimately among themſetves by an oc. 
cupation and mode 65 life diſtinguiſhing 
them from the reſt of mankind, determined 
to oppoſe the executien of the militia- lau 
as far as they were to be affected by it. The 
ccuntry 17 Teadily "jointed: o ſtrong a 
patty, and the a were glad of aſſociates. 
955 Newcaſtle the magiſtrates found it neceſ- 
1 . en ii military then in the 
05 to r them in the execution of 
the law, Lal to aſſiſt in keeping the peace: 
bat the members for the town being princi- 
— "ar magiſtrates, were afraid of making them- 
ſelves unpopular” by any ſpirited xs Fun ol 
the military was kept paſſive, and the rioters 
in a great degree carried their peint. Such 
puſillanimous conduct again a rieting mob 
always leads to the higheſt miſchief. A 
eee of magiſtrates was to be held ſoon 
after a N to ballot for a large diſ- 
trict of the county. Violence being appre- 
| hended, a derachment conſiſting of 240 of 
the Richmond br og TOS mili- 
33 een 057» Oy 
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tia1 was unt Pas Newcaſtle t to be under the 
orders of the magiſtrates at Hexham. , A 
very numerous mob collected early in the 
market - place, and demanded the lifts from 
which the ballot was to be made. If theſe 
were given up they would go quietly to their 
homes; otherwiſe they threatened death to 
the magiſtrates and all —— ſhould aſſiſt them, 
'The ſteadyand deter minedcou ntenance, how- 
ever, of the little armed band drawn up be- 
fore the town-houſe, awed. the inſurgents, 
Some hours paſſed while arguments of Ke 
kinds, many of them conceived and urged 

with much ſhrewdneſs, were uſed bath 15 
licit and to deter the ſoldiery from their duty: 
«« Qur cauſe,” faid the orators of the mob, 
is your's. We mean you no ill: we wiſh 
e to be your friends and to have you our's, 
„% Why: would you be inftruments of op- 
ec preſſion to us? We mean harm to no- 
« body; but we will have the liſts.” Li- 
quor was then brought by women, and 
offered liberally to the ſoldiers. The offi- 
cers threw it on the ground, and the ſoldiers 
looked on unmoved. Threats now ſucceeded - 
to ſolicitations, **, What can you do againſt 
«© us?” ſaid the rioters. % You-can fire 
* once, and you will kill ſome of us: but 
« we will take our chance for that, and then 
« we will certainly put every man of. you 
5 to death.” _ Confident 1 in their numbers, 
and 


21 1 
and irritated by oppoſition, they proceeded 


5 at length from words to deeds; after tho 


manner of mobs, without order or concert, 
as one, more imprudent, more impaſſioned, 
or more naturally daring than another, lead- 
ing the way, incited his. fellows. - At firſt 
without ftriking; they endeavoured: to pe- 
netrate thro the ſoldiers, to get to the town- 
| houſe; and bayonets being preſented to-keep- 
them off. they even attempted to wrelſt that 
weapon from the end of the firelock. This 
brought on a ſcuffle in which an officer and 
2a ſoldier were killed. The ſoldiers then 
gave their fire which killed ſeveral. The 
foremoſt of the mob, daunted, wiſhed to 
retreat but could not. Puſhed on by the 
column behind, they W thro the divi- 
ſion which had fired. It now beeame abſo- 
lutely neceffary for the military to exert 
themſelves. for their own ſafety: the firing 
was continued by diviſions; the mob, aſto- 
niſhed at fire after fire, which they were not 
at all prepared to expect, fled on all ſides. 
It is not the place here to lament the unhap- 
y neceſſity of facrificing ſo many lives tothe 
ſecurity of the community; a neceſſity ſel- 
dom produced but thro preyious miſmanage- 
ment of thoſe in authority, and, When pro- 
duced, always leaſt miſchievouſly ended by 
the quickeſt and moſt vigorous exertion: 


What we have at preſent. to advert to is, 
| ; that 
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term or terms each battalion by i it 


occaſionally made by the le 
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chat 240 provincial ſoldiers, commanded by 

equntry-gentlemen all then very new in every 
military, buſineſs, were effectual to protect a 
body of magiſtrates in the execution of tho 

law, in oppoſition to a moſt dating mob, in 
number, as was. calculated from the ground 


they covered, about gogo, and that, 
little band of ſoldier-citizens thawed t 


this 
em- 


ſelves equally proof againſt all influenge of 


incentives to ſedition, as againſt Te rs 
of oppoſing numbetts. 

Such was the militia during. the laſt war 
On the concluſion of the; pe 75 of 0 it 


was of courſe diſembodied,, be friends of 


the eſtabliſhment in parliament then i imme- 
 diately procured, a judicious alteration of the 


law. Inſtead. of aſſembling by companies 


one day in every foctnightthroughout the year, 
it was directed that the militia ould aſſem- 


ble by battalions twice in every year for 14 
days at a time, or, what was univerſal 
practiſed, once for 28 days; during whic 
uſt Nn | 
be in a certain degree ſubje& to military 1 W. 
Some few other leſs eſfential alterations were 
ilature during 
the 16 years while 1 — militia remained on 
the peace-eſtabliſhment. But in all this pe- 
riod it experienced from executive govern- 
ment no kind of favorable attention. Ever 
militia battalion was intruſted wholly to its 
; own 
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own officers to do the duty well ot ill, ot 
not to do it at all. Perhaps indeed this 
ought not te be imputed! either te light de 
negligence in government, bat tather to a 

= fault in the law; which, giving the whole 

power in the peace-cſtabliſhment -to the 

5 ferdzl lien tenants, precluded other officers of 

government, and almoſt even the King him- 

ſelf from interfering. But there were other 

diſadvantageous circumſtances. Each bat- 
talion was afſembled at a ſeparate place, but 

almoſt all nearly at the ſame time. Little or 

no. intercourſe therefore could exiſt between 

the ſeveral regiments; little or no emulation, 
little or no knowlege, among the officers, of 
the manner in which, buſineſs, under circum- 
ſtances ſo different from thoſe of ſtanding 
regiments, was conducted in any regiment 
but their own. The'term for which' each 
_ regiment was aſſembled was nominally 28 
days; but two days being allowed for com- 
ing, two for going, one for clothing, and 
three Sundays, there remained at molt but 
ays, ſuppoſing neither weather nor other 


20 d 
accident to hinder, for the eſſential buſineſs 

of the meeting. With all this the expence 

of clothing was confiderably more than ade- 
quate to the ſervice; and the private's pay 

was double that of the regular ſoldier. 

_ Under theſe circumſtances it is no wonder 
if the eftabliſhment, which had formerly 

Cs I been 
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been ſo much the wiſh of the nation, nor 
grew | unpopular. . Every body could cal- 
culate the public expence of it: ſome felt 


occaſionally little private inconveniences 
from it; while every advantage appeared 
remote, and few had the means of judging 


What advantage or whether any was to be 


expected. There was however among the 


landed intereſt ſtill a very powerful party, 


who eſteemed ſome ſuch eſtabliſhment as 
the militia. abſolutely neceſſary to the per- 


manent welfare of the country, and there- 
fore to be made a part of the eſſence of 


its conſtitution. In conſequence, before 
the term of ſeven years for which it was 


firſt eſtabliſhed expired, an act was paſſed | 
to make it perpetual. Still however there 
were points concerning which the friends 
of the inſtitution were not intirely agreed; 


and ſome perhaps concerning which few 
were even in their own minds decided. 
At length therefore about the beginning of 
the year 1778, the Ber ee the times 
threatening public danger, ſome meetings 
were held in London for the purpoſe of col- 


lecting the opinion of officers of rank in 
the militia, whether in or out of parliament, 


with the view to frame an improved militia 


bill. At theſe meetings it appeared rather 
that ſeveral blemiſhes were apparent to all, 


and ſome particular improvements wiſhed 
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"There are very. gh ' perſons. living. ho 
well remember the numberleſs glaring awk 
wardneſſes and diſtteſſing difficulties which 
occurred on calling out the . mi- 
litia regiments into ſervice. in the ſprin of 
the year 1760. I have heard them deſcribed, 
and a compariſon. made with the ready eaſe 
with which we ſaw all in a manner. drop 
into order. in April 1278, by thoſe. way. 
have been judicious witneſſes of both. 
forbear to inlarge on the former: the 3904 
it will be proper a little to conſider. The 
military critic then will not ſuppoſe I mean 

to aſſert, that the militia regiments met at 
their reſpective towns in 177 $ fit to „ 
under arms with a formed regiment of the 
army. I ſhall hereafter compare the advan- 
tages and diſadvantages, merits and demerits 

. of a regiment of militia and a ſtanding regi- 
ment. At prefent I mean only to advert to 
the advantages poſſeſſed by the militia regi- 
ments aſſembled in April 1778, which thoſe 
aſſembled in April 1760. poſſeſſed not, and 
which no regiment not already formed in a 
peace- eſtabliſnment could poſſeſs. In the 
. feſt place, private ſoldiers met on a very 
ſnort notice, in number upon an average 
about two thirds of the eſtabliſhment, the 


__ - whole thus making above 20,000 men, moſt 
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of them already ſo far accuſtomed to mili- 
ny obedience — by military law, that 
mis 
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| military order and vethod; the firſt eſſentials 
of ag army, inſtantly took place. Immedi- 
ately on arriving at the quarters of his regi- 
ment every man arg his corporals, his ſer- 
geants, his officers, together with the obe- 
dience, in a great aſure, Which he owed 
to each, and the puniſhment that would 
follow diſobedience: every man- knew how 
be was ta receive his pay, what he was to 
expect in his quarters, and hat would be 
expected of him. A guard was inſtantly 
formed, and that guard knew its duty, ſo 
that the means of inforcing order within 
and without the regiment, were ready with- 
out difficulty or confuſion ; and this guard 
was regularly relieved, there being no defi- 
cn of ſoldiers ; enough Tome for that 
purpoſe. For the buſineſs of the field, had 
neceſſity req quired that 3 general ſhould make 
immediate N of them apainſt an enemy, : 
tho, as I have ſaid, utterly unfit. to ſhow ar 
A review, they were yet not ſtrangers to thoſe 
elements of diſci ipline Which firſt and moſt 
-— eflentially diſtin 0. an ar my from a mob. 
They — pa. ; and load and fite and 
charge bayonet, not indeed with rapid ex- 
pertneſs, and ſtill leſs with Elegant 1 
Hon, but ſo far with regularity. as to make 
them uſeful; numbers to a general,” yery . 
widely different from untrained” peaſants, 
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en indi- 


| vidual, e gredter than im the pri- 
Vate ſole leg 165 it is ſcarely poftible tö give 
a Juſt. genttal, e Some few there 


were among the mi ia offieere; ho; tho 
they had never been in. the army; We He 


x vertkalets Fe thro a batü f. eilitary in- 
clination, or from 4 Fa of 115 to their 
| country, $ rr 4 Muck Fel 'the bus 


neſs on every es 990 (nerd is 5 


Ton 10 oppo c, 
unfit to 


0 upon any 1 1 he 8 0 
der un practiſed in. 4 warfare can be ca- 
pable of. Othets there were hot e 1 qua- 
ified; there not being equal force upori the 
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that moſt of the: Mil itia- one were thus far 
at leaſt in 4 tolrrable degree 
reader wil] obſerve that I ſpeak of thoſs only 
under the rank of fretd-officers53:ifor I would 


not be the apdlogiſt of ſuch, if amy ſoch 


1 3 in which 
. kept, thro mina 


ident, unreal merit is not attributed to them, 


| there are, who obtrude themſelves into higher 
command, without taking care to be as un- 
equivocally.. qualified as the means always 
open to men of liberal education and inde- 
pendent fortune, and thoſe are not ſtanty 
means, can inable them to be. But there 
was one kind of very neceſfary knowlege 
e ae in ſome degtee by moſt militia 
| ts; indeed more important than what I 
have ſpecified; beenuſe not to be ſu ſnon ac · 
_ quired; 1 mem bf peer ales knowlege of 
of men it to be 
law, pon and obe- 
ent, preſereing at the ſame dime general 
ſatisfaction und gobd inclination to the ſer- 
vice, Upon the Whole the connection and 
dependente of the ſeveral parts of the tegi - 
ment being beforehand underſtood, the ma- 
Tine in à manner fell into order ant] 1 
motion in the inſtunt of its coming t 
Thijs much being faid of the "ſtate of the 
militia gegiments at their firſt: aſſembling in 
the beginning of April, in which, Lam con- 


8e add, whan every body knows, that they 
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not been ſo. : e TH 


merit, t e 


is of high importance to examine how far 
this charge is well founded; and to aſi.our 
judgement, ſome very remarkable  cireun 
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army, is no ond. for the riegle& of the 
. officers would have been ſhameful bad eheß 
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But it appears en now any longer to 


urge this point, the merit of the militia re- 
giments as troops fit for ſervice being uni- 
verſally pt a nk tho an enemy bold 
enough to put them to the trial has hitherto 
been wanting. Perhaps indeed it is no equi- 
vocal proof of their reputation even among 
our enemies, that the trial, has not yet been 
made. But the political opponents of hs 


militia have in conſequence changed thei 
ground, and now bring charges againſt it 
another kind. Acknowleging ite military 
ey ſay it is become another ſtand - 
ing army, little- leſs dangerous to the li 


ties of the country than that commonly dif} 1 


hag} ye by the title of regular. troopß. I 


ſtances have happened, which; while 


put the fidelity of the militia to the cauſe + 


aw and liberty to ſome degree of ptoof,: af. 


forded large opportunity to mark the tem- 


per of thoſe troops, ſo as to inable attentive 


obſervers to judge what may be A of 


em! in caſes of greater trial. 
The riot in London in June 1 780 — 1 
ti is 2 his 1 
ere 
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here to inquire how chat riot atoſe, What ite 
final object, whether it had any determined 
object, or, having or not having one, how it 

arrived at the means of perpetrating ſuch enor- 
mous vialences, of exciting ſuch terrible 
alarms. We take it as it ſtood when ſeveral. 
militia regiments, and three of regular foot, 
on march to their deſtined ſummer camps, 
happening to be near London, were called 
upon to' affiſt in ſuppreſſing the diſturbances. 
They were the ad. battalion of the iſt regi · 
ment, the 2d regiment, and the 18th regi- 
ment of regular foot, the Hertford, North 
Hampſhire, South Hampſhire, Cambridge, 
Northampton; Northumberland, and ad bat- 
talion of Weſt Yorkſhire militia, beſide the 
Ath and the 16th; dragoons. At this time 
the proceedings of the legiſtature had been 
| Hotently n riſons had been bro- 

various places, the King IJ guards, not only 
harraſſed with five nights ſucceſſive watching, 

but ſuſpected on account of their habits of 
intimacy with the lower citizens, were nei- 
ther capable of oppoſing every Where a hy- 
dra- mob, nor intirely truſted” for. the oppo- 
ſition they were capable of. Theſe Were 
circumſtances indeed of which the rioters 
were not intirely; aware: but there were 
:others which amply elated them, and Which 
E indeed well lead them to. think 8 i 
ves 
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theſe tumults the more dangerous, the lower 
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Relves 1 irrefitible.. Ae —.— 11 die 
2 N where euidenti 1 to — 
been .called o ry dhe er — 8 _- 


had bern obliged to [Rand paſſive. ſpectatorb 


of every outrage. "The mob thus trium- 
Phant the whole city vi 


Are and B roar — oak b 
rapine. Every publie building 
particularly the Ban, -©vcry iptiricipal Per 
ſon's houſe, and even the royal palace was 
pointed at for deſtructiom. And what made 


ranks of men had _ .generally:taken.real 


alarm for the icauſe af proteſtantiſin, all 
were perſuaded there was reaſan 20 be jealous 
of the favor :ſhown, amd the greater favor 
ſuppoſed to. be. ſtill intended iby the legiſſa- 
ture to 


papiſts. It might 
prehended chat ſuch a 1 

ppoſedꝰ by the-officers,: might affect 
the n regiments, eſperially as ſome of 
them had among their non-cm̃miſioned 
—— men a large ip 


therefore: be a» 


idea, underſtood or not:underftood; :;of favor 
to:opery. The exccutive. power. however 
was under necoſſity of g<them. The 
town” bedame a garriſon : the 

pied the city: the Northumberland 
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| Hampſhire, being relieved by the” N otthamp= 

tonſbhire jn the guard of Lambeth 'palzce, 
which had been particularl threatened, wa 

called to St. Je Fark 4 

attempts were apprehetided on the royal pa- 

laees, and even on the royal perſons. M ks 


of royal or miniſteria] good nelination to the 


militia have never aboapded: For that night; 
while flames in vario parts of of capf tal 
iUumining the hemiſphere, Ureadfully 'tefti- 
fied the exceſs of the riot, the South wp 
mite regiment, under arms between the —4 
22 and the treaſuty, Was prbbably ook- 
50 n with a benign eye. It was now 
zuifite to exert ue: dangerous, 
but: prerogative ve reſted in the Kin 
us bf denke he pence iy Kingdom 
and reſponſible. to all bis ſubjedts for it, 0 
communicating to whotn ſever he deen 
proper, full authotity,- any rhe m6ft's {# tk 
8 to repreſs all attempts to 
the peace „The fpirit of ſeditious riot Was 
not on et 
flence and a celerity iy eat atoniſh pg, 
ſpread to the fartheſt of the Kingdom. 
The judicious cotmmunication of 1 de power 
of a conftable, for it is n more, to 
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Yetachments from other re FEM were ſeut 
to Various public and private buildings ſup- 
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extraordinary ſedition, which had ſeemed. ta 
threaten oyerthrow to the whole comm uni ty. 


In London the guards in ſeveral. places, ang 


the Northumberland regiment in one, were 


bauer ie e melancholy neceſiy of firing 


upon the rioters. The power however, thus 
neceſſarily communicated to the military, was 


_ uſed with a moderation and forbearance hardly. 


to: bo expected. conſidering the no leſs pro- 
voking than inimical conduct of the inſur- 
gents. Everywhere the military ſhowed 


themſelves deſerving of that confidence which 
hs people in general, no leſs than the Ring, 


were ready to place in them. Even the 
Fiel if any among them ever merited the 
ſuſpicions which, rather perhaps the conſide- 
7 of their intimate connections with the 
ower. inhabitants of the capital, than any 
knowledge of their diſpoßtion, had excited, 
6 ions exertion in 
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Having been himſelf. pretty. extenſivel) 
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upon him, as an individual may, to bear 
teſtimony to ſome points that appear impor- 


tant, whence will follow concluſions of high 
importance. And here one circumſtance 


very particularly becomes an object of con- 


Gderation : it appeared clearly that the pro- 
vincial ſoldier brought to London, confi- 


dered the people with as much indifference 


as if they had been the people of Vienna or 
"Peterſburgh, and had no more ſcruple, with- 
out any inquiry for cauſe, to act hoſtilely 
againſt them. From ample opportunity of 
obſerving ſtrong inſtances of this temper, 
and of knowing that it was general in the 
 -provincial ſoldiery, I conclude That to ex- 
pect any conſideration whatſoever in the 

common ſoldier for the general intereſts of 
the country is chimerical; that all depends 
upon the officer; and that therefore, impor- 


tant as it has generally been eſteemed to 


have for e e r officers of the militia 


men attached by intereſt to the welfare of 


of their country, it is yet of more impor- 
tance than it has generally been eſteemed. 
Obvious reaſon here perfectly coincides with 
experience. The provincial ſoldier has often 
ſtrong attachments at honfe, but they lie 
within very narrow compaſs, and have little 
connection, in his idea, with general wel- 


fare. Peaſants eſteem even thole of the next 
pariſh a kind of foreigners, and view them 
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with an inimical eye. When a little accuf- | 
tomed to military diſcipline, and once led 
fifty miles from home, they look up to their 


officers, if men of any abilities, for every 
thing: thro them immediately they are ” 


clothed, and ſheltered ; they look little far- 


ther than to the known authors of the im- 
mediate delivery or order; and the officer 
y ſeem on one hand to riſk hatred as 
an object of fear, and an inſtrument of ſevere 
reſtraint, on the other is in fact much more 


an object of regard, eſteem and even venera- 


tion as a certain, able, and almoſt only 


friend and protector. Hence it is, as was 
eminently proved upon this occaſion, that 


the provincial ſoldier, under proper officers, 
may be thoroughly depended upon in- caſes 
of civil tumult both for orderly behaviour 
and for effectual exertion. . If the officers 


are men of any abilities, any influence, any 
conſideration in their counties, the provin- 


cial ſoldier is wholly at their diſpoſal. I 
exertion becomes neceſſary on whatſoever oc- 
caſion, his ſpirits riſe. upon it: action is 
what he wiſhes for; inquiry and conſidera- 
tion are not his affair; if he has confidence 
in his officers, he obeys implicitly, and will 
attempt anything. And here appears a par- 
ticular advantage of the militia inſtitution: 


the officer who has the ſureſt claim to the 


confidence of his country will naturally moſt 


have 


Klos follows; If the; militia. is officered by 


but will be always ready zealouſly. to.act 


17 35 
have the confidence of the ſoldier. 


when authority for coercion was! given to the 


military, it was exerciſed effectually as far as 
circumſtances rendered neeeſſary, and no far- 
ther; it neither was abuſed? nor did there. 
ear any riſle of its being abuſed. Hence 

e people in general, ſome will vent the 


outcry of diſcontent upon every occaſion, | 


but the people in general of all tanks reſted 
ſatisfied with the order of council for the 
military to act; unalarmed for their liberties 
under circumſtances that, with a military all 
of a different conſtitution, eee 
ende h have given high alarm. r 3 
Then finally this very i at eonelu- 


men intereſted thro their rty in the 
welfare of the community, fi ach of officers may 
very juſtly. be eſteemed proper and conſtitu - 
tional repreſentatives of the people for the 
conduct of military buſineſs: the militia 
cannot then have the dangerous nature of a 
ſtanding army: it cannot intentionally, nor 
will be likely unintentionally, to act. 


the 1 and welfare of the But 
if the law requiring landed qualification f is 
evaded z if needy adventurers rife to cm- 
mande in militia regiments, then all eon · 
dence of the country in the militia as pro» 
5 * its 9 muſt ceaſe, and 
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the eſtabliſhment will bers nearly, ths" not 
intirely, all the dangerous qualities of a2 
ſtanding army. The neceffary diſembody ing 
of the militia in peace makes one confidera- 
ble: difference ; and the eircumſtance of the 
power of granting commiſſions being not 
immediately in the crown, but in the lord- 


lieutenant, makes another. For tho the 


lord-lieutenant himſelf is appointed and re- 
moved at the pleaſure of the crown, ſtill as 
it would be an innovation to N 1 any but 


conſideration 
to that high office, to pack the militia ge- 


nerally would be leſs eaſy, leſs ready, and 
much more univerſally alarming than to pack 
the army. Theſe however are advantages on 
which it were very unwiſe to rely. The 
landed qualification of the field-officers and 


ſtricteſt rigor. n 5 card 


After ample experiente then that che old 
aillien; the dy conſtitutional eſtabliſhment 
for national defence previous to the year 
1758, was become, partly thro changes in 
the general political and military Hitem of 
pond: ty wholly inadequate to every purpoſe 


for which it was inſtituted ;''after more than 


ſufficient experience of both diſgrace' and in- 
jury to the country ariſing from the want of 
an effective eſtabliſhment for national defence, 


we e have now at laſt acquired moreover con- 


ſiderable 


L 3. } 


ſiderable experience 95 en FN: 5, 722 
q 'A S 


haye ſeen it proved 
for the purpoſes of: repreſſing gixil tumult, 


15 0 we: 1 nk, 7 8 5 FATS: it no 


tum oh politic Sas goes, e 
525 58 5 free SO RF es s to he in a 
| 75 attained 


tl tell Fn ot Al the. preſent. "military; force. 
| with in the 8 very much greater as it 
is than at any former period when, invaſion. 


has been threatened, is yet 


equal to its defence; and that therefore new 
and extraordinary een muſt be, taken to 


| Increaſe our defenſive force... It ene 
ſtrongly hinted by miniſters. that the new, 


eren made propoſed fon arming the ww 
country is to ſuperſede: intir 1 the uſe of 5 
15 which 


1 A 


nt militia, the private men 


1 7 2 
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may therefore in this. time of 3 g0 to 


recruit the ſtanding army, a more uleful, 
and they ſay, not à morg dangeron 
of i and the; | the wh 
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be a little Alased it 0 
coming from the higheſt authority in the 


Which have lately bern circulated b 


[4 | 5 1 
pro oat like theſe. 


ſtate. To arm the pedple, as a 2 5 ro- 
poſition, 4s undeniably conſtitutional ; 1 A 


free country it cannot poſſibly be otheryriſe t | 


but it is ab undeniable that, arcording to the 


* mode of 'executing the meaſure, it may be 


either highly falutary,” or highly pernicious ; 


or kb l in be as nugatory as was the old 
militia. If then we conſider the propofals 


„ Vile 


they hold out flattering baits to pular 
iptions of phe" with whom i 85 fur 


4 miniſter to ingratiate himſelf, 395 $6.09 7 
8 with which it is im 0 * Tor 


new ary al 


bot of che country peer rc 2 8 5 61 


"therefore of the mol ober and orderly,” but 


don thoſe: taylors, ſhoemakers and weavers 
Who, unatmed, undifciplined, and without 
means of regular exertian, have often given 
law to their maſters, defied the magiftrates, 


and been formidable to parliament itſelf. 


The officers who are to command ſuch. fot- 
diers are to be recommended by the ptinci- 
Pabmæagiſtrates of the tons; A very uner- 


i deſcription of men . "Rinoog = 


fd and riotons of the 
co ty: in Lon 


< 5 eme 


4 


of moſt ref pectable characters, we have 
even in London, men not only wholly 


feeh, 


| Cedar but the beſt” dart of whoſe e 
has been ſpent in the moſt ſervile em oy "my 


ments. In provincial towns che diver ty 18 


ſil greater: 2 today perhap! a duke, tomor- ay ö 
row a barber, next year t e dukes ſte ward, 
and then the duke and the bather a vain, It 


may ſuit the party or the ptivate pufpolſes of 


A ſecretary 'of Rake to call the militia a ſtand- 


in army. 1 will not diſpute about. names; 3 


but it is undenlably an army in Which 
country gentlemen have the principal com 


mands; men in whom the people at large 


may beſt confide, becauſe no others' are equal- 3 
ly intereſted in the people's Welfare, and at 


the ſame time ſo ſecluded from all contrary 


intereſts.” The law of qualification, I allow, KH 
like all other laws, may be in ſome inſtances A 


"evaded; but feldbtni in reg 


| commiſſions, Which are of moſt Sbuſegwe nee. | 


And will a ſeretary of Rite*pretend that he 


Vill make à law eſtabliſhing a much more 
extenſive, and infititely more complicated 


 Tyſtem of military, at once perfect in itſelf, 


and always perfe In its execution ? I would | 
give our new miniſters credit, as far as it 


dought to be given to any miniſters, for all 
kind of good intentions; but we ſhall do very 
unwiſely, in the fulgefs of our j joy at the 


* belly to rag ond the. wholeſome 
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doctrine, which themſelves, when in oppoſi- 
tion, were, petpetually urging with all the 


united powers of reaſon and of oratory, 
* That it behoves a free people ever to miſ- 


te truſt its miniſters, ever to watch them 


. with jealous eye. The militia now by 
law eſtabliſhed tends to put ſome military 


power, together with means, to a certain de- 
rec, of becoming verſed inthe uſe of it, in- 
to, the hands of the country gentlemen of 
England. But men high in civil office, or 
great in political influence, eſpecially if at 


fident of military abilities, may not wiſh to 


have any military knowlege widely diffuſed 


among country gentlemen. , A miniſter, who 
is alſo a general, may hope to mold a ſtand- 


ing army to his private purpoſes :, an armed 


populace is the very inſtrument for a fortune- 


* 


hunting dempagagits ; but a. militia, conſti- 


tutional and e 1 
likely to become either ſervile to the one or 
a dupe to the other. The King may confide 
faction cannot confide in it. Moſt highly 
therefore it behoves country-gentlemen, for 


ive like the preſent, is, not 


their own ſake and for their country's fake, 
to take care that no new propoſal ſhall either 
- forcibly wreſt, or inſidiouſly worm from them 
that, military. power which every principle of 


- 


the old conſtitution of England puts into 
ED . their 


1 43 } 188 


* 


their hands; and Siriding all between the 


duke, the demagogue, and the cobler, give 
the moſt forcible pledge of the real liberties 
of the people to the winds. Apainit this 
they can Rave no firmer ſecority than k 


vindicating, to themſelves the militia'niow by 


law eſtabliſhed, Which has been upon the 
whole proved good, and by mending 'the 
„ - 2 „ „ TE. D 34 
inſtitution wherever it is ſtill deficient.” Tho 


therefore this might ap car ſcarcely the time 
| i II are wanted rathe 
for the peace than the war-eftabliſfinent; 
yet as the merit of the whole ſyſtem has 
been Gilled in queſtion, and ofs Fare 
larly as a mech peace has not only been 
looked for by the nation, but in ſore degree 
promiſed to it, and ſtill more, as we ! 
great reaſon to fear it mult be 4 difadvan. 
tageous, and therefore an inſecure peace, 


4 


; CY EAT it a ali; JECT ISSES 2 * 
(may the late glorious victory in the Weft. 
Indies lead to better hopes I) it may hot be 


an improper ſeaſon now to cohfiter what 
ate the principal defects of the preſent mili. 
tia eſtabliſhment, and what the moft 
fary and each improvements, © 
After then paying every attention cc tl 
law of qualification for the ſüpexior officers; 
which can be no more difficult to inforte in 
the preſent than it muſt be in every other 
_ ſyſtem for national defence, the citcamftan- 
ces firſt, naturally prefling themſelves upob 
: : 1 Th | W wah 2 IN "C 2 2 ein 1161 ee, 
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notice, in \ conſidering the defects and incon- 
veniences of the militia laws, will be the 
multiplicity and the contradictions of thoſe 
laws. I ſhall however avoid expatiating up- 
on theſe becauſe they will be matters of 
courſe for the legiſlature to remedy whenever 
it ſhall have leiſure to reduce all the acts now 
in force into one bill. Whenever that lei- 
ſure ſhall come the great object for conſide- 
ration will be the peace eſtabliſhment of the 
militia. To Provide i in peace for the neceſ- 
ſities of war is a maxim the wiſdom of which 
has ever been and muſt ever be admitted; 
vet, ſuch is the proneneſs of mankind to ſhut 

the eye againſt diſtant danger for the ſake of 
more completely injoying preſent eaſe, that 
ſcarcely an example occurs in hiſtory of an 
opulent nation long continuing in profound 
peace without ſuffering ſooner or later from 


the ſupineneſs whieh it naturally ſuperin- 
duces. A truly wiſe government will there- 


fore provide in time againſt the miſchiefs of 
Peace as againſt the miſchiefs of war. 
In proceeding then to offer the mite of ay 
individual toward this ſalutary purpoſe, I 

ſhould be unjuſtifiable- not to acknowlege 
obligations to a friend who ſome years 
ago ſketched a plan for an improved peace- 
eſtabliſhment of the militia, It were to be 
wiſhed that he had completed what his abi- 
W. bis ſtudies,” and his true ſpirit of pa- 
| triotiſm , 


5 


trlotiſm ſing gularly qualified him to do N | 


but a precarious: hats of health rendering him 
leſs capable than, according to his niee ſenſe 
of military honor, an officer -ought to be of 


thoſe duties which times of exigency were 
not unlikely to require of him, he reſigned 
his commiſſion; and attaching himſelf to 


other ſtudies, made over his papers on the 
ſubject of the militia to one whom he knew 


to be not deficient in inclination to W 77 N 


them to the beſt account for his country. 


The firſt of my friend's objections to the ä 


militia eftabliſhment, as it now ſtands, was 


to the name. And unqueſtionably, 'in the 


outſet © of the new militia, its name was 
among its diſadvantages. For honorable as 
that name is in its origim it has come 
throughout Europe very generally to ſignify 


a ſpecies of armed bodies too low for any 
other military appellation; inſomuch that 


even the correſpondent epithet military a 


rs miſapplied to them. The Engliſh 
militia — being made in itſelf highly 


reſpectable, its name will be ſo of courſe; 
and the army regiments may continue to be 
called Lene in contradiſtinction to the 
militia without any implication of :diſgrace- 
ful inferiority to the latter. 


The courſe of my ſubject has already led 
me to advert (p. 23) to ſome of the defects 


"ut inconveniences of the- Peace eſtabliſn- 
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ment of the militia : its exemption: from the 
attention of executive government, the inſu+ 
lated ſtate of each county under its lord lieu- 
tenant, and the want of general communi- 

cation; the ſcantineſs of the time allowed 
for annual exerciſe; the extravagance in 
2 and in the private ſoldier's pay. 
To inſure. efficacy to the peace-eſtabliſh- 
ment of the militia, every regiment thogld 
every year be reviewed by a general officer. 
It is propoſed by my learned friend that com- 
mittees from the two houſes of parliament 
ſhould ſuperiatend the whole buſineſs of the 
Militia on the peace eſtabliſhment ; receive 
reports, inſpect accounts, order general courts 
martial, and finally doevery, miniſterial office 
for the militia, on the peace- eſtabliſnment 
which the ſecretary at war does for the army. 
It being already provided that courts- martial 
for trial of militia officers and ſoldiers ſhall 
be compoſed of militia officers only, there 

appears no reaſon why a power ſhould not 
exiſt for appointing general courts martial 
for the militia on the peace as on the war 
eſtabliſhment, - Circumſtances happen in 
which to be ttied by a general court- martial 
is not leſs deſirable for the individual than 
expedient for the public ſervice; and upon 
the whole the want of means for general 
courts- martial in the peace - eſtabliſhment is, 
to men of character and honor, not a . 
OT 1 2 lege 


t 47 1 
leg ge but the denial of a priv 


parative rank alſo of officers of the militia 


with that of thoſe of the army ſhould be aſ- 
certained for the peace as for the war- eſta - 
bliſhment. A liberal diſpoſition in the offi - 


cers. on both ſides has heretofore. often alone 


FN great inconveniences which are 
able to ariſe from regular troops meeting in 


quarters with militia regiments: When no 
rank is authoritatively regulated between the 
two ſervices. And the rank of officers hav- 


ing become an object of mention, it is im- 
poſſible to avoid recollection of the affront 


put upon the Engliſh militia in refuſing that, 


rank to its officers which has been, even con- 


— 


to the ſenſe of an act of parliament, ſo. 


liberally granted to the Scotch, and to every 


anomalous. Engliſh corps that ſtarted up du- 
ring the panic of government under appre- 
henſions of invaſion. The reaſon given That 
the Scotch fencibles and the anomalous En- 
gliſh corps have their commiſſions under the 


King's ſign manual, and therefore ſhould 


rank above militia officers whoſe commiſſions 
are ſigned by the King's lieutenant, is ridi- 
culous. The: officers of the navy ſuffer 0 
diminution of rank from the circumſtance 
that their commiſſions are not ſigned by the 
King but by his deputy for the management 
of marine affairs. As far indeed as 
5 a * only it will be little re- 
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gerded by men whoſe great object i! to ſerve 
their country, otherwiſe than as a memento, 
that by how much leſs the militia is a favo- 
rite of executive government, by fo: much 
the more ought country gentlemen to be 


watchful over its welfare. Let I cannot 


quit the ſubject without mentioning one 


circumſtance of conſiderable inconvenience 
liable to ariſe from the preſent arrangement 


of the rank of militia officers, and which 
may deſerve conſideration. It is not uncom- 


mon for all the field officers of a militia re- 


giment to be in parliament; in conſequence 
of which the regiment during all winter and 


ſpring remains under the command of its 


captains.” A boy of fifteen; enſign in a mi- 
litia regiment, quits it for an enfigncy in the 


army. Within three years, by dint of 


changes from corps to corps, with the help 


of ſome intereſt and ſome money, without a 


8 of acquiring any military knowlege, 
his abilities ever ſo great and His 
Wen ever ſo good, tho We know nei- 


ther are at all neceſſary to preferment, he 


becomes a captain, and being ordered with 
his company into quarters or barracks where 
lies the militia regiment in which he for- 


merly ſewed, the boy commands the regi- 


ment and 0 barracks, and among others his 


elders and betters, ſix or ſeven captains under 


whom he had been enſign, with as much mi- 
litary 


* 


3 . 


| itary knajivlege us he Ho polteſſes] Having 


mentioned this as an object for: confideration, 
I will not cloſe the ſubject without adding 
that I am fully aware of the impropriety of 


preſſing the rank of militia officers, which 


comes to them often of courſe by birth and 
property, and not by length of ſervice, againſt 
the well- earned rank of eee officers 
of the army 
It will probably becbrhb an obj ect of e con- 
B on the reviſal of the militia laws, 
whether militia adjutancies ought to be ſold. 


There are arguments apparently well found- 


eld in favor o he practice as well as againſt it; 
and it ſeems not eaſy to decide between 
them. A man in years will ſeldom be a good 
ac̃utant: the employment, is on many ac- 
eounts, fitter for 4 young man: but the aſ- 
ſemblageof qualifications wanting is no com- 
mon one. With youth there ſhould be ſted- 
dineſs, and activity with temper; ability to 


command with humility to obey; with an 


| underſtanding: capable of greater things an 


unwearied affiduity in little ones; an enthu- 


ſiaſtic attachment to the military art; and a 


full perſuaſion that due endeavors will always 


ſuffice to put a militia regiment on the peace- 
eſtabliſnment upon the moſt reſpectable mĩ- 
litary footing: with all this his gentleman» 
like behavior ſhould be an example to the 
young ſubaltern: his military knowlege 
; | E an 
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| mould aſſiſt in the Amaller detail; thus it is 451 


be hoped it cannot farther be wanted to di- 
rect the exertions of thoſe in higher rank. 


Where any or even where all of theſe quali- 


fications are wanting, to diſmiſs without re- 
compence for paſt ſervices, or proviſion for 
future livelihood carries with it an appearance 
of hardſhip which may often prevent its being 
done, how pee. ſoever the ſervice: may re- 


quire that it ſhould be Rense F S re- 


moves the dickeulry Fl] 


2p 5 


Thepoſt of b duting the pete 
too generally ſuffered to approach far too 
near to a ſinecure. My friend propoſes the 
following remedy.” I have already, ſays he, 
ſuppoſed the nation qivided into a certain 
number of reviewing circuits. When the 
annual exerciſe is over the ſergeants and drum 
mers of each battalion ſhould form a com- 
pany, and theſe companies within each cir- 
cuit ſhould form a battalion, which the field 
officers of the circuit might command in ro- 
tation. Theſe battalions might be put in 
turn upon any duty commonly done by the 
regular forces within great Britain. Eaſy 
and advantageous means would thus be open 
for men of property to become intimatel 
verſed in the regimental duty of field - offi- 
cers: and if it was permitted for any field- 
officer of the circuit at any time ta relieve 
another, the inconvenience of confinement 


could 


1 * 


e be little or none. The advantage to 
the ſervice from the ſergeants being thus in 
coaſtant practice of military duty is obvious; 
and the body of drummers, with any good 
management, would be an excellent nurſe 
for ſergeants; a circumſtance the want 
which in the en DN: been 
Hitherto ſeverely feleew. 

A fortnight previouſly to he Weting I 
— battalion, its adjutant, ſergeants and 
drummers ſhould repair to the town where 


it is to aſſemble. There they ſhould find 
the corporals of the battalion; who, with - * 


diligence during that fortnight, might be 


made capable of doing credit and ſervice to p 


the battalion on the moment of its aſſembling. 
The impoſſibility of having corporals deſerv- 


ing of their pay, or of their name, as the 


peace- eſtabliſnment has hitherto ſtood, is ob- 


vious. With this ſmall alteration they might 
with the drummers, form a ſure r of 


ſerg east. 


2 . ſo eaſy are chin emprovecaiite 
„ neceſſary to make the peace eſta- 
bliſhment of the militia certainly efficacious 
and reſpectable. Much greater alterations 
have, I know; been meditated, ſome with 
one view; ſome with another. But when it 
is conſidered: how extremely uſeful the peace- 
eſtabliſhment, with all its preſent deficien- 
cics, was ee on the firſt aſſembling of 
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66 
the regiments in April 1778, it will ſcarcely 
appeat adviſeable to make large alterations, 
wholly experimental, at the riſk of loſing 
the great points already certainly gained. 


What has been here propoſed would be ſure 


Mvantage. to the inſtitution, without riſk, 


with little trouble, and no expence. There 
are however ſtill ſome other circumſtances 
that may deſerve conſideration. The time 


allowed for aſſembling; and training the mi- 


litia in peace is very ſcanty. Vet experience 


has ſhown. it not whally inadequate to its 


purpoſe. More time well employed might 
certainly produce completer diſcipline, rea- 

dier uſe of arms, more rapid and more ac- 
curate execution of evolutions. Whether 
the gain would compenſate the loſs of the 

men's labor to the country, is a queſtion for 
diſcuſſion. Whether the attendance and at- 


tention of officers might not relax in pro- 


portion to the length of time allowed, is alſo c 


to be conſidered. One additional week how- 


ever, well employed, would be a gteat gain 


to the ſervice, and would ſcarcely treſpaſs 


perceptibly upon the general labor of the 
people; and by inabling the regiments to 
become more reſpectable thro higher mili- 
tary merit, might excite rather than dimi- 
niſh the zeal of officers, I ſhould. therefore + 
wiſh at leaſt one week added. 


* 


| 3 1 
- The txtreme: e inequality. in the ſtrength of 


nalitia battalions is an- inconvenience to t 
| ſervice which micht certainly in ſome degree 
be remedied. Wales, inſtead of twelve little | 


unequal corps to which a general is at a loſs | 


what duty te aſſign, might furniſh two K 


three excellent regiments. -. Indeed the ex- * 


pencè of thoſe corps, however little an ob- 
ject to the country at large, is a diſgrace to 


a liberal inſtitution as the militia ought to 


be: It was ſurely not intended by the framers 
of the militia bill that a Welſh company of 
go men ſhould have its adjutant, quarter ma- 
ſter and ſurgeon at the ſame expence to the 
country as the Somerſet regiment of 840. 


There is ſtill another deficiency in the =" | 


litia - eſtabliſhment, - which appears; indeed 
rather in the light of a misfortune than a 
fault: I mean the deficiency of ſubaltern 
officers, to which militia regiments are liable 
thro the extreme ſlenderneſs of inducement 
to accept ſuhaltern commiſſions. Remedies 
have been propoſed; but all, that I have 
heard of, liable to ſtill greater bjections 
than the evil to be remedied; at leaſt greater 
than that evil in any magnitude in which it 
has yet appeared. Any conſtant pay, any 
thing in the nature of half-pay would ſurely 
produce jobbing : ſexagenary enſigns, non 
efffectives of all characters and denominations. 
| wore Wound. Aer long conſidering, and 
+ | nan 
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much converſing upon this ſubject 1 wii of 


opinion, that nothing can fo well inſure a 


_ ſupply of good ſubalterns to the militia as 


1 Rd 8 all the field-officers and eaptains men 


* of the: moſt reſpectable character and fortune 
in their reſpective counties. Such men will - 
not want for ſubalterns 


That great objection which has been —— 


to the new militia, the danger of its devia- 


ting from the true principle of a. militia, and 


approaching in political tendency to a ſtand- 
ing army, we have already confidered; But 
there are ſome who carry their prejudice to 
everything which but in look reſembles a 
ſtanding army: A red coat is an abomination; 
and the perfection itſelf of military diſcipline, 


to which the militia” regiments in general 
have arrived, diſpleaſes them. They profeſs 


themſelves indeed zealous advocates: for a 
conſtitutional armed force capable of defend - 


ing the country: but they think it ought to 
conſiſt of clowns, not of ſoldiers: they aſſert 


that attention to a good carriage of the per- 


ſon, to elegance of dreſs,” to any circumſtan- 
ces of parade and military ceremony, and 
even to the manual exerciſe practiſed by the 
regular troops, is, for the militia, not only 
nugatory but wrong: a late publication goes 


to {ll as 5 1 it eren Ine a men fo 


* L . 75 


* u on  defenfive war. - 


= 


cOm- 


— 


0 88 


complicated as that of war, and which in 
almoſt every circumſtance from the higheſt 
to the loweſt evades proof, to find b and 
taiſe objections is caſy; but fairly to ee 
advantages and inconveniences againſt one 
another by no, means eaſy; and ſtill much 
leſs. when. another ſcience ſo. complicated as 
that of politics is to be taken into the conſi- 
deration. In anſwer. therefore to theſe ob- 
jectors I will firſt relate What I. have heard 
from better ex than my own, and 


a then. I will Cents, an obſervation or two at 


% my awn: riſk: -: 725 3s £1 5 


During the in peen in eee in pw 
the. ſummer of 1780, walking there one 


evening while the general was manceuvring 
the picket for exerciſe, I happened to fall 
into company with ſome officers FE high rank, 
among whom was an illuſtrious foreigner 
who. has, had large experience of what an 
armed peaſantry can and cannot, or will and 


Will got do. What was going forward led 
him to many obſervations and compariſons, 


in which he was very free. One I well re- 
member, which appeared to me particularly 
deſerving. of attention. The peaſant,” 

ſaid he, for ſo with equal propriety and mo- 
deſty he called his Corſican troops, the 


«+, peaſant-is excellent for ſurprizes and ſud- 


den attacks. I have known a village in 


34 the mountains, in which were near a 
| «© thou- 
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. 55 ] . 
thouſand regular French troops, ſtormed 


„ by three hundred Corfican peaſants. But 
* with all this courage, approaching to fury 


* 


* in attack, in vain would you perſuade 


* them to ſtand in a plain to be ſhot at. 
By no means could 1 bring them to any 
«© ſuch ſteddineſs. Et voict,” continued 


he, obſerving the great regularity, and ex- 


cellent diſcipline of the Engliſh militia re- 


giments, and the impoſſibility to diſtinguiſh. 


them by any viſible circumſtance' from thoſe 
called regular troops, (his words were too 


remarkable for tranſlation) “ Voiei ce qui 


«© me parait fingulier dans ce pais ci, et | 
qu'on ne vort guere ailleurs: vous prenez 
« un paiſan, et dans un mois vous en faites 


* un ſoldat! I leave all comment upon this 


to the reader's judgement, and to the reſult 
of ſuch information as he may acquire from 
judicious officers of our own who, having 
ſerved 'in America, will candidly ftate the 

differences which they have had the means 


of obſerving between European” regular 
troops, American regular troops, and that 


American peaſantry, to a level with which 
ſome are earneſt to reduce 0 Engliſh mili- 
tia. * Te 19 - £94 hb. AS 
Many niltayy: Ander of reputation have 
6bjefted to the manual exerciſe, which makes 
ſo principal a figure on the parades of all the 
ar mies of Eur Ope. Go fo it was certainly 


too 


1 


too imp ad 5 of late years it has been much 
fimplified; and the reform carried much far- 
ther would perhaps go to a hurtful extreme. 


The purpoſe of the manual exerciſe is unde- 


niably neceſſary: it is to teach the ſafe, ac- 


curate, and ready uſe of that complicated 
weapon the firelock with a bayonet. Before 
the uſe of fire- arms, defence of his own per- 


ſon was a principal part of the buſineſs and 


duty of a ſoldier in action. His weapons 
were never dangerous to himſelf or his fel- 
lors; and the uſe of the:n againſt his ene- 
mies was fimple in itſelf, and moſt obviouſly 
neceſſary to his own ſafety: hence it was ſo 


ſtrikingly his intereſt to learn diligently, 


and to act effectually, that drilling for thoſe 
purpoſes would ſcarcely be wanted. Fire- 
arms have made here a great change. De- 
fence of his own perſon makes almoſt no 
part of a modern ſoldier's buſineſs. His 
lafety depends apparently little on l 
ſkill or perſonal exertion; much on fortune; 
much indeed on the deſtruction of his ene - 


mies: but as he ſeldom can know how far 


he contributes to that deſtruction, his blows 


intereſt him little comparatively with blows . 


in cloſe-fight. His weapon moreover is ſuch 


and ſo complicated that a conſiderable de- 5 


gree both of inſtruction and practice is ne- 
ceſſary to make it leſs dangerous to his friends, 
and even to himſelf, than to his enemies. 

a „„ c Let. 
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Let even a gamekeeper, highly ſkilled in tho 


general uſe of fire- arms, but unpractiſed in 
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= the military, be placed in the ranks of a re- 
| giment; his knowlege of the inſtrument will, 


if he is a prudent man, only make him 
afraid to uſe it at all, ſo unuſually he will 
find himſelf incumbered by the men before, 
behind and on either fide of him. From all 
theſe circumſtances together has arifen the 
neceſſity of ſuperſeding the diſcretional uſe 
of the weapon by each individual, by a kind 
of mechanical uſe of the aggregate weapons 
of a body of men; a method not the leſs ſtill 
neceſſary for its obvious defects, ſince men 
of the beſt abilities and greateſt experience 
in the military line have been employing 
their invention hitherto without being at all 
agreed about a remedy, I ſhall not ſet about 
defending in every particular the preſent 
manual exerciſe of the Britiſh army: but it 
appears upon the whole evidently good ; 
ſcarcely more complex than uſe requires; 
and not ſo difficult but that the ſoldier has 
aß much pleaſure as trouble in learning it. 
Its utility alſo goes beyond its original, prin- 
cipal, and indiſpenſible purpoſe, the acquiſis 
tion of the ſafe, accurate, and ready uſe of 
the firelock and bayonet: It contributes 
much to that general lithſomeneſs of limb, 
and that readineſs and ſteddineſs of motion 
ſo eſſential to the ſoldier, and which the 
| e | mere 
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„ 
mere peaſant never poſſeſſes. Converſing 
once; with a ſenſible old ſergeant, Who had in 


his youth ſeen much ſervice, he told me he 


never knew a ſoldier good for anything who 
was not expert at the manual exerciſe: 
& When that is maſtered,” ſaid he, „ the 
recruit takes a pride in his duty, and loves 
his arms. From that time you will ſel- 
© dom find him in any point unſoldierly, 


The old ſergeant was perhaps not 'intirely 


free from profeſſional prejudice. Vet no- 
body who knows human nature will deny 
weight to his obſer vation . 
With regard to a +1 
ſon alſo; it is not a thing of no-conſequenee. 
The clowniſh gait, and the clowniſh ſtep 
are not natural but acquired. Continued labor 
of almoſt any kind, and particularly walking 
_ conſtantly over plowed ground, holding the 
plow, and carrying the ſeedſlip deſtroy in 
time the natural carriage of the perſon, and 


produce one accommodated to the accuſtomed . 


labor, and to that alone; This -clowniſh 


gait is extremely adverſe to accuracy, readi- 


: firelock and in marching. A man of that 


carriage, equally acquainted with the uſe of 
arms, requires much more room to uſe them 


than the upright ſoldier: a circumſtance. it- 


If of ſufficient inconvenience. But a man 
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of that carriage, whether funding or march 
ing, is never ſo firm on his legs under arms, 
never ſo ſure of his motions as the upright n 
ſoldier: and hence indeed chiefly that ridi- 
culous awkwardneſs almoſt peculiar“ to the 
rectuĩt from the plow, that he is incapable 
of accommodating his limbs to variety of 
action and to circumſtances of ground and 
ſituation, or of being ſteddy in any attitude 
but that roomy one, if I may ſo expreſs it, 
to which labor has bent him. To ſuch a 
man, if he is young, much practice of the 
manual exerciſe; and of the ſloweſt marchin 
will be very advantageous. In-a little time 
they give him new command over every limb 
and in every motion. He is no longer tot- 
tering, as J have often ſeen ſturdy fellows, 
at every touch from his right or left; he is 
no longer incapable of uſin his firelock be- 
cauſe a little confined in Wee, or ſtanding 
on uneven ground, but he is firmer under 
arms on one leg than the undrilled hind on 
both. The buſineſs of the drill- ſergeant 
here is not fo much to teach artificial. atti- 
tudes and motions as to reſtore and improve 
by exerciſe the natural powers of the oo. 
and” limbs. It ſeems a' ridiculous inquiry. 
enough for learned academicians whether 
turning out the toe is natural, Surely it re- 
quires no great depth of inveſtigation, no ſſu- 
mans Kill 3 in W W nl the 
| aws 
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laws of motion; to find that running and 


quick walking require the toe ſtrait, or, in 
other words, that the foot ſhould be k _ | 
* 


nearly parallel to the line in which the b 
moves. But nature has not given for nothing 
to man- that power of turning out the foot 
which is denied to the horſe. Beſide its 
being neceſſary to much uſeful action of the 
legs, a man ſtands firmeſt with the feet con- 


ſiderably turned outward. In flow walking 


he will be ſteddieſt with the toe turned out 


more than in quithes rag and 15 chan 3 


in; ſtanding. ir 


Military ata pb: | parade - 8 


ſcarcely: have acquired the attention always 
paid to them in all eivilized nations if they 
led to nothing beyond themſelves. I want 
therefore to Th informed if in modern times 
there ever was a good parade regiment found 


upon fair trial not a good duty tegiment? 
I know that to form a good parade regiment 
is neither an eaſy nor a uſeleſs talk. Men 


being the materials, a large and very com- 
plicated machine is to be compoſed of them, 
Completely regular in the whole and in every 

part: every member muſt be not only bright 
and clean, but exactly fitted to its place and 


intended motion; and tho theſe members 
are er. of acting by wills of their own,. 
there muſt be perfect ſubordination from the 
nd to * . Peet ene 
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al this there can be no complete parade refs 


ment: and when this is effected it is always 
eaſy to relax, if circumſtances require, in 
the articles of blacking and powder. But 
tho it is a buſineſs of great labor and eee 
ous attention to make a good parade re 
ment, it never, I am perſuaded, will be dif 
ficult to make a good pa rade regiment a good 
duty regiment. Parade, "we well know, 
may be carried to extreme: but the abuſe 
will be no argument againſt the uſe: and fot 
myſelf I have never been able to learn, either 
from obſervation or inquiry, a more certain, 
nor even a quicker way of making a good duty 
regiment! than by firſt making a good varade 
regiment: : T almoſt doubt if — is another 
way. Cleanlineſs, ſo eſſential to health, 
with regularity and ſubordination, the life 
and ſoul of armies, are the great objects of 
parade and military ceremony i but even the 
varniſh of parade, if one may ſo call it, like 
a good varniſh upon a picture, while it inli- 
vens and brings out the colors, at the fame 
time prevents duſt from lodging, and contri- 
butes to preſerve the work. That wit that can 
crack a joke upon an eſtabliſhed and long ap- 
proved practice can never be a good argument 
for its abolition; for wit, it may be obſerved, 
can oftener deſtroy a good thing than ſubſti- 
tute a better in the room of even a bad one 
and 3 is often compelled, on due ex- 
i | aminatio n 
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amination and compariſon of circumſtances 


to approve what wit has moſt delighted in as 


an object for its talent of ridicule. + 
Are then, it may be aſked, all the ſeveri- 
ties of German diſcipline to be admitted in 
a conſtitutional Britiſh military, and for ſuch 
a purpoſe as inforcing attention to matters of 
mere ceremony and parade? I anſwer moſt 
certainly.no;, nothing in itſelf more wrong; 
nothing for its very purpoſe more needleſs. 
The Pruſſian military, moſt juſtly in ſome 
things, and moſt abſurdly in others, the ob- 
ject of imitation throughout Europe, is an 
immenſe machine formed of moſt heteroge- 
neous parts. Extreme violence may there 
be neceſſary to hold together ſuch diſcordant 


materials, and to mold them to a purpoſe for 


which moſt of them are little naturälly 
Atted. The uncommon genius of the leader 
has inabled him to perform almoſt a miracle, 
which his particular circumſtances led him 
to attempt, The fame genius would have 


directed him to far other methods in another 


ſituation. Let the principles then of a great 
_ man's inſtitutions be ſtudied, their accommo- 
1 . I would not preſume to take this remark intire upon 
myſelf, however perſuaded of its being well-founded. I 


therefore wiſh to refer the reader to the judigious obſervati- 


ons 7 the ſubject in the writings of M, Guibert, Gen. 
Lloyd, and the author of Lettres/ militaires, of whom I 
know nothing but by his book printed at Paris by Ducheſne 
1781. F 
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dation to circumſtances; be 3 and 
valuable knowlege will certainly reſult. 
But if we ſervilely imitate either the inſtitu- 
tions themſelves, or the mode of carrying 
them into execution, without duly advertin 

to difference of circumſtances, we ſhall ri 
doing not leſs. abſurdly than the carpenter 
who ſhould put his block of wood into the 
ſmith's Rake to render it malleable, or the 
ſmith who ſhould take Wen s ſaw to 
divide his bar of iron. But with regard to 
German ſeverity, let us hear the excellent 
general Lloyd, than whom few have had 
more experience of what ſuch ſeverity can 


do: © The cane, he ſays, may make a 


% tolerable ſlave, but can never form a 
% heros. Hero is a lofty term: the gene- 
ral will, I dare ſay, upon this occaſion, al- 
low us to ſubſtitute willing ſoldier : a cha- 
racter fortunately not uncommon in the Bri 
tiſh ſervice, and ſurely worth preſerving. ' 
Having ſaid thus much of parade in gene- 
ral, I will venture a few words upon military 
make: for we have cenſors, I know, who 
would aboliſh this from our regiments, and 
they have a ſhort argument which they think 
irreſiſtible. Where muſic is an object, they 
ſay, ſomething muſt be neglected for it, and 
that ſomething, they think, cannot be leſs 


8 Hiſtory of the late war in Germany. Vol. II. chap. IV. 
. important 
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| important than muſic. I have wondered to 
| nnd this argument from thoſe who know 
1 what a regiment is. It would certainly be 
very cogent if the attention of all officers 
could by any means be kept unremittingly 3 
intenſe upon the great objects of military - #Þ 
duty: or indeed if there were no ſuch thing 
ab fair and honeſt leiſure in a camp or in 
þ 996-526 But as the one is impoſſible, and 
| other muſt be allowed, it will not be 
difficult to bring at leaſt plauſible arguments 
in favor of military muſic. I wifl begin 
with admitting that both attention and 
expence upon muſic may be exceſſive: 
but I muſt repeat that the abuſe is no argu- 
ment againſt the uſe. It is moreover in the 
nature of things impoſſible to aſcertain th 
preeiſe value of advantages to be derived 
from muſic} But it is undeniable that mu- 
fic has effects very generally upon the human 5 
mind; and it will ſcarcely be ſaid that mere 
_imitation has induced all nations in all ages 
| to aſſoeiate muſic with their military eſta- 
bliſhments. Univerſal ex perience ſeems to 
prove a kind of univerſal ſenſe of its utility; 
a kind of natural aſſociation that it has with 
military buſineſs. The little we know of 
the effects of muſic, ſays a ſenſible French 
« writers, N ee to recommend be 
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«© rake. :0 Little imports Whether its effect 
% be te) or immediate, provided a cer- 
e tain ſenſation be excited; and if we know 


% not the art of inſpiring courage by its 


% means, and of producing forgetfulneſs and 
ce contempt of danger, or of exciting ſuch 
or ſuch a paſſion, we know at leaſt the art 
« of producing gaiety- Why then neglect 
*© means ſo eaſy to make the ſoldier forget 
te paſt and preſent fatigues, to render him 
oe gocile wm 7 tractable, to make confinement 
« and labor light? See we not how briſkly 
te he ſteps to the ſound of inſtruments, with 
« what gaiety after a toilſome march he ſtirs 


% in the camp? Has it not been remarked 
% that mufic makes more 'recruits than the 


„ moſt ſeducing recruitin ſerjeants ? It 


is in fact not true that attention to muſic 


enerally detracts from any attention that 


- would be paid to regimental buſineſs of 


greater conſequence, Tf on the contrary, 


as I believe is true, muſic ever contributes 


to give a liking to the ſervice, and to inſpire 
chearfulneſs in the ſervice; more particularly 


if it ever fans any latent ſpark of military 
ſpirit, or of that uſeful regimental zeal which 
the French call eſprit du corps; if it oc 
helps in any degree to awaken ſupineneſs, t 

avert the ſpirit of negligence, the great Lune 


of regiments, and to excite, what we ſome- 
times fee, a kind of conſtitutional alertneſs 
through- 


[ 67 J 


throughout a regiment; if, finally, what is 


er, for miſchievous or even for inſipid idle- 


neſs it can but ſometimes ſubſtitute elegant 
leiſure, muſic is a very advantageous appen: 
dage to an army. For experience in confir- 
mation of theory, it will be found very ge- 


nerally true that wherever the attention of 
officers has made a good band of muſic, it 


has been but a branch of that general atten- 


tion which has made a good regiment. 


But to whatever perfection the militia can 


be carried, it is ſtill obviouſly: incompetent 
alone to fulfill all the military. purpoſes of 
this country. Its object is defence: its very 
eſſence confines it within the ſhores of our 
iſland: It has and muſt have for its officers 
men whom important intereſts of the coun- 

try require at home during war. But we 
have valuable poſſeſſions in every quarter of 
the globe: poſſeſſions from which, under its 
excellent conſtitutipn, our iſland has derived 
that ſuperiority of value, proſperity and force 
which has aſtoniſhed the world. We muſt 
have troops to defend theſe poſſeſſions ; we 
muſt have the means of attack upon the ene- 
my who would attack us: we ſhall: do il 

without officers rendered by wide e 
of actual war fit for the command of arnues. 
Hence the neceflity for troops upon the foot- 
ing of a ſtanding amm. 
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vil as well as military o 
inconſiſtent with every principle of a free 


- Bak hers! ariſes a moſt nice and difficult | 


en : How ought the ſtanding army of 
a free country to be: conſtituted ?, Amid all 
the extreme perplexity of this queſtion/there 
are ſome points to which we may anſwer 
without | heſitation. . The laws regulating 
ſuch an army ought to be perfectly clear, 
and minutely explicit. Subordination muſt 


be ſtrictly inforced, or there is no army; 


but the terms of ſabordination ſhould be the 
moſt liberal poſſible; they ſhould be moſt 


preciſely defined; they ſhould be in every 


: the ſmalleſt circumſtance known. to all the 


world. The principal officers of ſuch. an ; 
army ought to be men in whom the country 


may reaſonably confide. Rome in her days 
of liberty did not truſt her armies to adven- 


turers: She required men attached by known 

intereſts to the common welfare: ſhe re- 

quired of thoſe men a Jong probatzon i in ei- 
ces. It appears 


conſtitution to deny to officers of the navy 


and army a ſeat in the ſenate. They are 


peculiarly liable, it is urged, to the influence 
of the crown and the miniſtry. It is a nice 
int to determine whether the preſent un- 


doubted conſtitutional authority of the crown 


may in this inſtance be ſafely abridged. To 
deprive the crown of the power of diſmiſſin 


by a daſh of the panes ang military offiger 


from | 


| 1 69 J 
from his command might in ſome future 
time prove of higher danger than the exer- 
eiſe of that power can ever be. And l if both 
the ſtate and the army are otherwiſe p 
conſtituted, perhaps the influence N 
crown over the political conduct of officers 
is not ſo much to be dreaded. Inſtances of 
officers err Sings emoluments of high mi- 
litary rank rather than quit their political 
principles or attachments are numerous. An 


officer excluded from all political connections 


will ſurely be more likely to be intirely at 
the diſpoſal of the crown. But then on the 
other hand it is ſaid, military officers in par- 
liament become factious: ' they ought to be 
confined to the 'bufineſs of their profeſſion, 
and depend upon merit in that se and 
not on parliamentary intereſt, for their hopes 
of advancement. But in à free country 
every man, of every profeſſion, in or out of 
parliament, will be intereſted, muſt be in- 


tereſted in politics; and if ſometimes incon- 


veniences ariſe hence to our fleets and armies, 
they reſult from that law of our nature 
which we cannot alter, which will ſtill at- 
attach ſome evil to every bleſſing. In a free 
_ conſtitution it muſt ever be a firſt principle 
| that every branch of the military ſhould 
have as much as poſſible,” « one in agg Toba 
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Two circumſtances in our ſervice, one of 
Which has been much an object of complaint, 
the other of cenſure, tho both may have in- 
conveniences, as everything muſt have, ſeem 
yet upon the whole highly favorable to the 
political * conſtitution of the ſtate; I mean 
the ſeantineſs of the pay of ſubaltern-officers, 
and the authorized ſale of commiſſions. A 
ſubaltern, it is ſaid, cannot live upon his 
pay. Then a man who has nothing cannet 
be a ſubaltern; and of ſubalterns we have 
never yet nn a deficiency. Merit, it is 
urged, cannot riſe without money. Merit 
muſt be fortunate if it does: but a man 
without merit certainly cannot riſe! without 
money. Subaltern's pay, we know, will 
not maintain @ gentleman, and higher com- 
miſſions are ſeldom to be obtained without 
the aſſiſtance of ſome private eſtate... Theſe 
circumſtances, in the aggregate, operate as a 
qualification-law for the army; its officers, 
eſpecially its principal officers, muſt be in- 
tereſted, thro property or thro connection, 
in the general welfare, in the e 
unn in the liberty of the county. 
The Britiſh foot-ſervice' has, Aber 
En circumſtances of peculiar diſeou- 
ragement to men of eaſy fortune; eſpecially 
to men of landed property; and theſe cir- 
cumſtances operate of courſe to the advan- 
ow of men whoſe fortune i is to ſeek. The 


oo. 


Fi 


great object of the regular Britiſh foot-ſers 


vice is to guard our tranſmarine poſſeſſions. 


No other power, ſcarcely even Holland, 


ſends an equal proportion of its regular foot 
to garriſons in diſtant parts of the globe. 
The landed man neither will, nor properly 
can, thus baniſh himſelf from the advan- 
tages, the buſineſs, the duties of property 
and connection. Here therefore is the field 
| proportionally more open than in other ſer- 
vices for men of ſmall fortune. #3. r 
There is a moſt liberal plan, great in the 
general idea, ſketched for an improved mi- 
litary | ſyſtem for Great Britain, in Lord 
Kaimes's Sketches of the hiſtory of man. 
Should any conſiderable reform ever be at- 
tempted in the ſyſtem of the Britiſh army, 
this plan, if but as a viſion of genius and 
patriotiſm, would deſerve conſideration, But 
much is wanting to adapt it to the circum- 
ſtances and wants of the country. The 
duties in diſtant and ſequeſtered parts of the 
world have not been ſufficiently conſidered. 
A young man ſpending the years from the 
age of eighteen to twenty · five at Senegam- 
bia, Placentia, or Michilimakinac, or at 
Falifax, or even at Gibraltar, would not be 


particulatly in the way of acquiring that 


kind of knowlege which ſhould qualify him 
for being one time ſecretary of ſtate. The 
8 We arfovet, while it propoſes a de- 


gree 
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gtee of force upon men of rank ahd propers 
ty to ſerve a certain number of years in the 

lower commiſſions, tends to throw the higher 

intirely into the hands of ſoldiers of for- 
tune. The prohibition alſo. of the ſale of 
commiſſions but changes an evil for what 
might poſſibly prove a greater. For either 
it would give merit to be determined by in- 
tereſt 5 as in the navy: or it would condemn 
genius irretrievably to keep pace with dul- 
neſs in the flow advaricement by ſeniority ; 
as in the marine, engineer, and artiller 
ſervices z by which we ſhould be deprived 
of all poſſibility of again ſeeing a Wolfe, 
in the vigor of youth, complete a moſt glo- 
rious and important conqueſt with leſs than 
half the force that a miniſter not backward 
in daring meaſures had deſtined for it. 

Upon the whole then we may felicitate 
ouclelves that the preſent ſyſtem of the Bri- 
tiſh army, derived rather from the acciden- 

tal occurrence of circumſtances than from 

any regular and concerted deſign, is both 
mote perfect in itſelf, and more adapted to 
a free conſtitution of government than might 
have been expected, conſidering how it aroſe, 
and whence it originated, or than perhaps 
it has generally been ſuppoſed. No danger 
has ever yet threatened the conſtitution from 
it; nor does there ſeem reaſon to apprehend 
** in future times if the preſent ſyſtem 


holds ; ; 
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ous; if the militia remains effective and re- 
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ſpectable; if knowlege of the uſe of arms, 
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and practice in the command of battalions 


- 


continues to be widely diffuſed among the 


country gentlemen of England; and while 


each branch. of the legiſlature poſſeſſes 


power of annihilating by a breath any part 
or proportion of the military of the coun- 


try that may become dangerous. 


: 


And here one cannot but 
F 0 upon that harmony 


* 
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„ that liberal 
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ſpirit of concord which has everywhere been 


remarkable, throughout this war, wherever 
army and militia regiments have met. Thoſe 
Jealouſies which theory might not unreaſon- 
Abl have e bappi- 
Vnever experienced. N 

to 


aemory of a great officer now ng more, W. 9 
commanded. the largeſt camp, in the, fril 
ſummer of the war; When having to amal- 
ben for the firſt time brought together, ani 
ſeemingly little. formed to coaleſce ; . the 


ontribute my mite of praiſe to thi 
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haughtineſs of high nobility, the indepenz 


dent ſpirit of the country-gentleman, . and 
the military pride of the old 


reducing all the wide diſtinctions of rank to 


| the, one then neceſfary ſcale of mulitary rank, 


and ſcouting every BY : Lg of ſerv 175 + 


holds; if the army is not made tos numer- 


congratulate the 
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place before all equally ons objec, the fer 


vice of the country, he ſucceeded in fixing to 
a due temper for military ſubordination that 
zeal, ſo honorable to individuals and ſo ufe- 
ful to the community, which inſtantly on 
the alarm of invaſion pervaded the nation. 


cipline of our generals who have command- 


ed camps within England, ſome other cic- 
cumſtances have ſtrongly contributed to this 
fortunate concord. It has been moſt wiſely 
provided, and with the ſtrongeſt caution, by 
the militia laws, that the army officer ſhall 


in no manner or degree interfere with 


the intereſts. of militia regiments. On the 
other hand it has with equal wiſdom and 
firmneſs been determined by the rulers. of 
the army, that no weight of intereſt ſhall 
prevail to procure to militia officers thoſe 
military employments of emolument which 
are the proper appanage of the army: and 
that commands in the militia ſhall lead to no 
Kind of promotion in the army whatſoever. 
The'intereſts of the two ſervices being thus 


kept perfectly diſtinct, with hardly a poſſi- 


bility at leaſt of perſonal intereſts in the one 


interfering with - thoſe in the other, the 


means of 'provocation to animoſity ſcarcely 


-+ exiſt. Surely it highly behoves thoſe at the 


head of affairs to take care that no innovation 


| ſhall” diſturb this moſt advantageous har- 


hy : mony. 


1 


mony. Where intereſts real or ſuppoſed 
any way claſh, there is no knowing what 
animoſities may not ariſe. They begin com- 
monly with“ the narrow- minded: but they 
ſpread like wildfire; till at laſt the moſt li- 
beral, if not infected, find themſelves how- 
ever. compelled to yield before. them, and 
utterly unable to extinguiſh then. 
I have known the comparative merit of 
army and militia regiments often the ſubject 
of deſultory converſation. A review of their 
comparative advantages and diſadvantages 
may be a uſeful, without being an invidious 
taſk, and is what I ſhall therefore proceed 
to without ſcruple. Conſidering them then 
as bodies to be prepared for ſervice, not in 
ſervice, the firſt ſtriking circumſtance in _ 
compariſon is the term of ſervice of the 

vate men: the army-ſoldier is ingaged for 
life; the militia-man for three years only. 
The advantages here to the army regiment 
are too obvious to need mention: the advan- 
tages, I mean to the diſcipline of a regiment 


complete in ſoldiers thus ingaged for life: 


for whether it is advantageous to the army 
upon the whole; and ſtill more whether it 
is advantageous to the country that ſoldiers 


ſhould be bound to the ſervice for life, is 1 


another queſtion. From this firſt advantage 
reſults a ſecond {till more important, the ſu- 

PO opportunity: of on W non- cm. 
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ſlioned officers. It is perhaps not impoffible 
that a militia-regiment, having been ſome 
time on the war-eſtabliſhment, may, with 
great attention, and ſome good fortune, have 
as good a body of ſergeants and een 28 
any regiment in the army can have: bu 
difficult: the general advantage is greatly on 
the ſide of the army. Not that the army 
need ſuffer in its non- commiſſioned officers 
from ingaging its ſoldiets for a term of years 
inſtead of for life; nor ate the means diffi- 
cult to have the non-commiſſioned of the 
militia much better than, as the peace ·eſta- 
bliſhment now ſtands, they can generally 
PPP 
Proceeding to the commiſſioned officers, 
we {till find differences that cannot be with- 
out great effect. In the army all begin with 
the loweſt commiſſion; generally very young; 
andriſe, commonly by very ſſow degrees, butall 
with hopes of one time arriving at the high- 
eſt: the comparatively few who riſe by Haf- 
ty ſtrides do not materially affe& the general 
queſtion. . In the militia, on the contrary, 
. ert. and not ſervice, qualifying for the 
hig er commiſſions, thoſe who hold the 
lower being, many of them, without hope 
of riſing, have very little intereſt to attach 
them to the ſervice. Here then is a double 
advantage to the army; the experience of 
thoſe in the higher commiſſions ; the depen- 
| | dence 
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| old army regiment is natoratly,” and almoſt 
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der © upon the ſtruideand inoitements to dili- 
gence im it of thoſe in the lower. Hence 


without care, a regular machine; it in a man. 
ner vegetates into regularity. A militia rogi 
ment, on the contrary, oonſiſtiag of parts l. 
aſſtmilated by natural growth, and loſs cons 
5 by neceſfary ciroumſtances, requires 

oth greater exertion, and a nicer hand, to 


eſtabliſh and to preſerve exatGiſcipline, r 
gular gen, ag 1 i . wp. 
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Hitherto indeed the nee appear to 
be all on the ſide of the army: but it has its 
diſadvantages too. To get rank rather than 
x0 be fit for it being generally the object 


when a young man is deſtined for the mili- 


tary profeſſion, boys are put into the army 
J young that education muſt neceſſarily be 
ſcanty. A commiſſion being obtained in a 
regiment, that regiment is often an object 
no more: promotion is looked for in ano- 
ther; and e produces no gteater at- 
tachment there 


procure it thro the wide field of the army. 
Jere the militia at leaſt ought to have its 
ee The ſuperior officers ought to 
be men in whoſe education there has been no 
'eficiency. All the officers have their views 


confined to "their own regiment;! the mens 
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ere: promotion alone is ſtill 
ſought | es" Intereſt .and money can 
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rately exiſting of promotion in any other, 
That regiment is provincial ; and with any 
due incouragement from the ſuperior officers,” 
a'zeal for the credit of the regiment natu- 
rally ariſes, capable of the moſt beneficial 
effects. This extends in a high degree even 
to the private ſoldiers, whoſe local attach- 
ments before they became ſoldiers were 
ſtrong; who thro their local attachments 
enter upon the ſervice with an attachment 
to their officers; and who are not liable in- 
voluntarily to be taken from theſe to ſerve 
under others unknown to them. Theſe are 
advantages which may, with due exertion, 


in a great degree, perhaps completely, ba- - 


lance thoſe of army regiments. Where theſe 
exiſt not, or are neglected, a militia. regi- 
ment muſt be far indeed behind a good re- 
giment of the army. The inherent advan- 
tages then and diſadvantages of the two ſer- 
vices are. fixt, in great meaſure, by the na- 

ture of things: merits and demerits will. be 
in a mixt proportion to that nature of thing 

and to the ability and exertion of officers, 
It were difficult, if not impoſſible to deter- 
mine the point of excellence to which either 
may poſſibly arrive; but thus far certainly 
the army regiment has the ako, that 
generally it will require more ability and 
greater exertion to bring a militia-regiment 
INE" to its. greateſt poſſible excellence, or 


5 


DK 


to > any certain degree of. excellence, thay an 


15 army-regiment. c 3. ance 
When then we . — bar zealy*, 


and diſcipline of the militia actually ſerving, - 
and the number of able men diſciplined by 
the militia and no not ſerving; but want! 
ing only due incouragement in caſe of emer- 
gency to come again forward under their 
con officers; when we add the regiments df 
regular foot now at home, and the numerous 
eſkablimment uf horſe almoſt all at home; 
we find an effective military force within 
this iſland ſo much greater than at any former 
period when invaſſon has been threatened 
that we are at a loſs to account for thoſe ap- 
prehenſions of executive government which 
have lately been authoritatively communi- 
cated to the public. We cannot, certainly, 
be too ſtrong at home; too ſecure: 1 — 
the attacks of our numerous enemies: A lo- 
cal force in places moſt expoſed may be ad- 
ee tre 3 the Ae oma 28 
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it d ſhall Ty an eee. or A nugatory. 
or a moſt pernicious meaſure. That the peo- 
ple will not turn their arms againſt theit 
own. liberties, is an argument not more ſpe- 
Fer than n unfounded: for who is fo little 


read 
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adit iiber aan -kobw.;that: i bes 
| been: a thouſand. times proved ſalſe There 

obeurred during the tümult in the ſummer 
17580 a ſtrong iaſtancr, not the leſs deletving 
conſideration beeauſe too minute for hiſtory, 
how thoughtleſs the people Ar (FF when pafſi⸗ 
an arne e aflont. ao — arc 
any other liberty than the liberty of uſing to 
_ the utmoſt = ower in their bands; © "The 
_ hovſekeepers: os Southwark were in great 
alarm for their properties; they were there- 
fore highly deſirous of military pratection, 
military 10 take upon them the office; of 
keeping the peace, to which the ordinary 
magiſtrates were then ; unequal. But they 
would have gone much farther than the mi- 
litary were inclined to do: ſome members 
of piliament were preſent, and with many 
othefs can bear teſtimony to the fact, that 
ve: f theſe houſekeepers were: highly 
they. conceived to be military law, again 
the firſt rioters that were apprehended, an 
hang them without trial upon the near 
Ggnpoſt, offering to furniſh ropes for the 
purpoſe. On this occaſion vye faw in the 
peculiar to the Engliſn mixt government, 
acting with full force; in the people ſome- 
thing nearly f approaching to t e wild vio- 
bs 8 . 


t it has. 
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1 8 Wore, ften committed acts gf ty 
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F of. . The reaſon of this difference is no! OS 


| difficult t to diſcover. When the people act 
for themſelves they are abſolute; they can be 
reſponſible. to none: but when particular 
perſons are delegated to a& for the people, 
Whether in civil or military capacities, being 
5 feſponüble every man for his own conduct, 
they will not be fo haſty to hang under the 
14a of executing juſtice by military lawÞ. - 
Among the circumſtances that ſecure li- 
berty to the people of England, perhaps none 
18 of greater conſequence than 4 provincial 
| adminiſtration. and. judicature remaining, 
_ conformably | to the old free conſtitution 
Which formerly prevailed over Europe, in- 
| tirely i in the hands of the people, diſtributed 
in Lat. ee, thro the various. . 
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i For a armin the 2 5 the ſcheme 1 ropo ofed 3 in x 
hier lately pu TG (Confiderations on 0 and Wa | 
ing Armies) is beyond compariſon p re ferable to that pro- 
© 25 by the ſecretary of ſtate j Knut a. y in the idea that 
] arge inland towns ſhould furniſh not infantry. but ca- 
18 valdy, and the ſea er artillery. | Such atming might, like 
55 he. preſent militia, be favorable rather than dangerous to 

law and internal order ; and in caſe of invaſion great advan- 
tage might accrue from it, provided means could be deviſed 
to inſuxe effectual training; But that would: be difficult. 
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In other countries the monarch is not more 
abſolute thro his power of legiſlation and 
taxation, than thro the mode of adminiſter- 
ing the provinces by governors, intendants, 
and judges, creatures of the court; little if 

at all connected with the people otherwiſe 
than by their official influence, before which 

all the people muſt bow. Over his imme- 

diate tenants a gentleman may, thro his feu- 
dal privileges, "have much more authority 
than in England: he may chuſe whether he 
will be father or tyrant upon his eſtate, But 
his power extends no farther: all beyond 
centers in the governor, intendant, andj udges, 
before whom himſelf muſt cringe. No 
wonder then that, if his means permit, he 
abdicates ſuch tyranny to avoid being ſo ty- 
rannized, and devotes himſelf to pleaſurable 
inſignificance in the ſplendor of the capital, 

where the idea at leaſt is leſs painful of bow- 
ing before the majeſty of the royal ſcepter, 


than of cringing beneath the rod of ſecon- 


dary power. Little would avail i in England 5 
legiſlation by the people's repreſentatives it 
creatures of the court only could adminiſter 

the laws. It is the poſſeſſion which the 
people have of the adminiſtration of the laws 
that gives efficacy to legiſlation. by. their re- 


preſentatives. Vet it is neceflary that exe- 


cutive government ſhould have a controul 
over this adminiſtration; -« and indeed, with. 
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| tary power diſtributed in the ſame falutary . 


crow tu alen _the. YT of their civil 
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that the King of England has all power to do 
good, and none to do harm: he can inforce 
the execution of law; he can prevent the 


1 abuſe of law; but he cannot alter the courſe _ 


of law; he cannot ſtop the courſe of law; 


the tythingman and the churchwarden are as 
independent in their reſpective « offices as the 


ambaſſador from a foreign court: and tho 
ſheriffs and juſtices are appointed and re- 
moveable at the pleaſure of the crown, yet 
the crown can do no otherwiſe than appoint 
gentlemen of the country to thoſe offices: 


Any attempt to do otherwiſe would be an 


alarm-bell indeed to the friends of liberty. 
But fince the revolution no ſuch attempt hass 
been made: whence it ſeems fair to conclude 
that whatever acts the people have occaſion- 
ally complained of as tending to undermine 
liberty, have proceeded from the views of 
miniſters to ſtrengthen themſelves in office, 
rather than from the views of any one to ac- 
quire to the crown a power which it ought _ 
not to ſeek. While the people hold, as at 
preſent, the adminiſtration of the laws, oy 
ran can never be. . 


By the old conſtitution = England mil 


manner thro the various ranks of people, 
under the juſt anq; neceſſary controul of the 
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